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THE CORINNE, OR ITALY, 


OF MADAME DE STAEL. 


Mr. Editor :—I have just read this romance a 
second time, after an interval of many years, 
and must confess that it has made a far deeper 
impression on my mind than at its first perusal. 

I can scarcely believe, that in my case, as in 
some rare instances, the power of imagination 
has increased with age; but I believe that I was 
then less tolerant of a foreign style, and of the sen- 
timentality and sententiousness which so strongly 
distinguish Continental from English literature. 
It is certain that the translation in which I first 
read it, could give me no adequate idea of the 
beauties which I now find in the original, and 
that Italy, quietly enduring slavery, interested 
me far less than the same country in its recent 
struggles for freedom. 

Whatever may be the cause of my increased 
admiration, it induces me to trouble you with a 
few remarks on a production, which has com- 
manded the admiration of the literary world for 
more than forty years. 

In spite of the defects of the plot, in which 
few can exactly sympathize with the difficulties 
of the prominent characters, notwithstanding 
occasional extravagances of style and sentiment, 
the genius of the author triumphs over all, and 
carries us along by its. power. 

Sir James Mackintosh said that he read it slowly, 
like an epicure prolonging his enjoyment of a 
favorite dish. 

Its leading moral seems to be, that persons of 
exquisite sensibility, genius, and,cultivation are, 
as a matter of course, subject to great suffering, 
for which, as is suggested towards the close, they 
can find no healing balm except in religion. 

The hero is the son of a Scotch nobleman, who 
possessed all the excellencies of that region, 
viz: high mental cultivation, great moral purity, 
strong religious faith, and a rooted attachment to 
the quiet, demure habits of his countrymen. 
The fine genius, warm feelings, devoted filial 
piety, and high sense of moral obligation which 
characterized the son, seemed likely to realize 
the hopes of such a father. But two faults, in- 
timately blended with each other, well nigh 
blasted his fair prospects. 

The creature of impulse, he often acted with 
extraordinary energy and generosity; but he not 


Vout. XV—48 





less often plunged himself into difficulties, which 
greatly annoyed his sensitive nature. He could 
not decide between the obligations of ordinary, 
habitual duty, and those peculiar ones in which 
he had been involved by his imprudence. 

The evil effects of this impulsive, yet unde- 
cided character, exhibited themselves at his very 
first excursion from the paternal hearth. He 
visited France about the commencement of the 
reign of terror, when a mixture of old monarchi- 
cal and new democratic vices made France a 
perfect pandemonium. He found a friend, how- 
ever, in one Frenchman, who united the loyalty 
and refinement of the old regime with the en- 
lightened liberality of the new era. But he be- 
came for a time the dupe of an artful woman, 
the sister of that friend. Once in the net, he 
could not decide to break it, until his love, if his 
feeling deserved that name, by an accidental dis- 
covery ofher baseness, was completely dissipated. 
Ere he reached Scotland, his father, who had 
been long urging him to leave France, died, partly 
of a heart broken at his son’s prolonged, and as 
he feared criminal absence. 

Agonized with remorse Lord Nelvil almost 
follows his father to the grave; but he is at 
length persuaded to visit Italy with a hope of 
recruiting his health and spirits. 

On his way, he, seizes every opportunity of 
drowning his sorrow in acts of heroic benevo- 
lence, which indicated an entire recklessness of 
his own life. He enters Italy with a French 
emigrant, kind-hearted, and elegant in manners, 
but whose levity in real misfortune formed a 
striking contrast to the despondency of the young 
Scotchman whose outward circumstances were 80 
prosperous. ‘They are, in spite of this unconge- 
niality, very good friends, and enter the Eternal 
City together. 

Here they encounter the heroine Corinne. To 
the readers of Ovid, this is a name of evil au- 
gury, especially in Italy, where we fear that fe- 
male purity had made little progress from the 
days of Augustus to those of Bonaparte. The 
author indeed tells us that it is Pindar’s Co- 
rinna of whom she is thinking; but we may well 
doubt whether a lady’s character would have 
gained much by a transference from Latium to 
the foggy Beotia. 

To this ill-omened name is added the freedom 
of manner and love of notoriety, so common in 
Italy, but directly opposite to the modest reserve 
considered in Britain so indispensable a bulwark 
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of female virtue. But notwithstanding these 
traits, and many overwrought, almost sickly ex- 
hibitions of sensibility, the English or American 
reader must be a strange one indeed, who does 
not become deeply interested in the fortunes of 
this extraordinary being. Endowed with uni- 
versal genius, versed in all literature, uniting all 
the Italian good nature and abandon with Scotch 
purity, she had acombination of attractions, 
which a heart less susceptible than that of the 
young islander could not have resisted. 

His prejudices against Italian women were 
melting away as the frost of his native hills would 
have done under an Italian sun. Passion im- 
pelled him to an immediate union with this 
charming creature; but the mystery resting on 
her origin and early history, the recollection of 
his former imprudence, and of his father’s opin- 
ions, and an occasional relapse into his old feel- 
ings, always made him shrink back from that 
final step. 

She is nursed by him in sickness, after having 


not to be wondered at, when Nelvil, who was a 
Colonel on leave of absence, was summoned to 
resume the command of his regiment. 

With great difficulty he tears himself away, 
and she gives herself up to entire despair. 

The sight of Britain revives his attachment to 
English manners, and with it his prejudice 
against those of Italy. The appearance of Miss 
Edgermond, blushing like a young rose, chimed 
in with this renewal of old prepossessions. He 
does not cease to love Corinne; but she is fast 
losing the monopoly of his heart, and his letters 
become less frequent and more cold. 

Although this only realized the gloomy antici- 
pations of Corinne, it drove her almost frantic, 
and when the intelligence reached her that he 
was about starting with the army for the West 
Indies, she returned to England with more im- 
prudence than she had left it, in actual pursuit of 
a man whose heart she believed alienated. Du- 
ring her voyage, and after her arrival in London, 
where she finds him, she writes only a single let- 





firstnursed him; she traverses the peninsula from 
one end to the other in his company, and de- 
fies even Italian public sentiment in all her in- 
tercourse with him. Their attachment is but 
strengthened by the most intimate knowledge of 
each other’s sentiments and opinions, and sealed 
on his part by the most solemn promises. 

But she, while not disguising her devotion to 
him, pleads a presentiment of evil, and will not 
accept his vows, until he is fully apprised of all 
the particulars of her story. When he learns 
that she, being partly of English blood, had 
found the restraints of English society intolera- 
ble, and, to avoid them, had rashly and clandes- 
tinely sought a residence in Italy, his indecision 
revives, although he is still profuse in his profes- 
sions of attachment. 

It appeared that Lord Nelvil’s father, who 
was intimate with Corinne’s, had, without the 
knowledge of his son, and during his absence in 
France, set on foot and afterwards broken off a 
treaty of marriage between the two young per- 
sons. This circumstance greatly staggered and 
annoyed the mind of Oswald, who knew alse 
that his father had some wish for his union with 
her younger sister, who was entirely English, 
and the perfect antipode of Corinne in every 
thing but purity and beauty. 

This girl very young, and, edueated in retire- 
ment, was timid, modest and reserved. Corinne 
confessed herself un peu agée. The frankness 
of this confession, indeed, proved that time had 
committed no ravages on her charms, or other- 
wise that, in this particular, she rose entirely 
above the weakness of her sex, or rather of her 
species. 


ter, which does not reach him. 

Meanwhile this silence conspired with his early 
feelings, his father’s wishes, and the charms of 
Lucile in dangerous proximity, to shake his res- 
olution never firm. As usual he halts between 
two opposing influences, and remains undecided. 

Corinne seeing him in the company of her ri- 
val, who is also a beloved sister, and hearing of 
his intimacy in her family, follows him to Scot- 
land, where she sends back the ring which he 
had given, as a pledge of affection, without in- 
forming him that she is in Britain, and without 
explaining her silence. 

This step makes him in turn suspicious of her 
fidelity, and, by arousing his pride, brings him 
to a decision, for which his judgment is scarce- 
ly prepared. He becomes the accepted lover of 
Lucile. 

Corinne returns to Italy to die of a broken 
heart. Oswald, in a short time after his mar- 
riage, goes to the West Indies, where he en- 
counters the toils and perils of war for four years. 

When he returns, the feelings and tastes which 
had partially lost their hold amid the din of bat- 
tle, and the horrors of pestilente, resume their 
power. His conscience is troubled about the un- 
known fate of the poor Italian; he finds that his 
English wife, with all her loveliness and innocent 
affection, lacks the genius and aequirements, 
which gave such constant attraction to the con- 
versation of her sister. This occasions no ac- 
tual dissension, but a want of perfect sympathy 
and confidence, annoying to both. 

Finding that anxiety and a northern climate 
are again bringing on his consumptive symptoms, 
he goes to Italy, with his wife and child, in search 





In this state of things, the anxiety of both is 


of health and of Corinne. 
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He finds her, but she refuses to see him until 
the very hour of her death, although she has many 
and touching interviews with his wife and daugh- 
ter. These last melancholy scenes fully realize 
the gloomy presentiments of Corinne, and are 
exceedingly pathetic. 

The charm which Walter Scott has thrown 
around the plain character of Jeanie Deans, has 
been always regarded as one of the highest 
proofs of his genius. But it certainly requires 
almost equal power to interest a prosaic Ameri- 
ean like myself in a woman, so exceedingly sen- 
timental, and so exceedingly regardless of our 
conventional proprieties. 

Speaking of Walter Scott, I am reminded of 
a resemblance between a passage in Corinne, 
and one in another of his novels, very different 
from the Heart of Mid Lothian. 

Quentin Durward, in one of his aspiring day- 
dreams, thus speaks of the Countess Isabelle— 


“When she hears that a Scottish soldier, 
named Quentin Durward, distinguished himself 
in a well-fought field, or left his body on the 
breach of a disputed fortress, she will remember 
the companion of her journey, as one who did 
all in his power to avert the snares and misfor- 
tunes which beset it, and perhaps will honor his 
memory with a tear, his coffin with a garland.” 


Oswald, who had far more to encourage his 
hopes than the poor young Scotchman, thus re- 
plies to Corinne’s exclamation, “ Alas, those 
dangers of war which you are going to brave” — 


“Fear them not, I shall escape; and even if 
I should perish, I, the most unknown of men, 
the recollection of me would remain in thy heart ; 
thou wouldst perhaps never hear my name pro- 
nounced without tears; is it not true, Corinne ? 
Thou wilt say, ‘I knew him, he loved me.’ ” 


The tragic end of Corinne, although some- 
times objected to by those who like all sunshine 
at the end of a romance, is in peffect consistency 
with her character and the circumstances of her 
condition. War, other occupations, and new 
ties had saved Lord Nelvil from being the viec- 
tim of sensibility; but they were all wanting to 
this exquisitely sensitive woman, who had ven- 
tured all upon a single cast, and had fallen from 
earthly bliss “‘ never to hope again.” 

In considering Corinne merely as a romance, 
three inquiries present themselves—viz : Is the 
plot interesting? Are the characters natural 
and well-sustained ? What is its moral ten- 
dency? 

The progress of the narrative is considerably 
retarded by descriptions of the pictures, statues 
and scenery of Italy, with the reflections suggest- 
ed to a mind so fertile and well-informed, which, 
it must be confessed, are equally entertaining and 
instructive. 


They are skilfully interwoven with the tale, 
which, as before said, is that of a girl, who pos- 
sessing wealth, rank, intellect and education in 
Protestant England, first in power and character 
of all European countries, preferred to all these 
advantages a wandering and not very respecta- 
ble life of display in Catholic Italy, the most su- 
perstitious and degraded. ‘The author has ad- 
mirably succeeded in enlisting the sympathies 
of unimaginative readers in behalf of a woman 
whose conduct must appear to them absurd 
and imprudent. 

But is her character a natural one, or do we not 
forget nature, and every thing else, other than the 
magic tints with which genius has invested it! It 
must be at once admitted that no exact parallel can 
befound to her character in real life. Butthe same 
may be said of the most celebrated creations of 
the novelist, whether serious or comic. Who 
supposes that there ever existed exact counter- 
parts to Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Rebecca, or Di- 
ana Vernon! 

It has been said that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, and in one aspect there can be no doubt the 
observation is true. 

As nature is more prolific than fancy, which 
borrows from it, and too often distorts what it 
borrows, real life presents more striking devel- 
opments of human passion, and more remarka- 
ble events than the imagination of novelist ever 
conceived. But they are, as it were, bare and un- 
adorned, or concealed in a crowd of other qual- 
ities and incidents, which prevents them from 
making their full impression on any but keen and 
reflecting observers; just as the book of physi- 
cal nature reveals its more valuable secrets to 
none but the sagacious and patient investigator. 
When one of these ebservers of character hap- 
pens to be a writer of fiction, he broods over 
what he has seen until it becomes exaggerated 
in his own imagination, and still more by the me- 
diam through which he presents it to the world. 
If this exaggeration, which is almost indispensa- 
ble to due impression, be pronounced unnatural, 
then nature can scarcely be found in novels. 
There is certainly no delineation of it in the one 
we are now considering. 

Madame de Staél found the original of Corinne 
in herself. She had the same brilliantimagination, 
powers of reasoning, command of language, ver- 
satility of talent and extent of acquirement ; and 
there can be little dowbt that her sensibility and 
independence led her into similar imprudences. 
In early life she is said to have had little taste 
for the fine arts, having been thrown into a Pa- 
risian circle where politics, wit and literature left 
small leisure for the study of pictures and statues. 
The same reason had prevented her from culti- 





vating a fondness for the beauties of nature. 
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Her first visit to Italy was made when the 
wound inflicted on her heart by the death of a 
father whom she literally adored, was yet green. 
She was therefore predisposed to serious thought, 
such as well accorded with the melancholy wrecks 
of past grandeur, which every where met her eye 
in Italy. Her relative, Madame Necker of Saus- 
sure, in her eloquent sketch of her character and 
writings, tells us that she then imbibed that strong 
admiration for the works of art and scenes of na- 
ture which is displayed in the pages of Corinne. 

She was also prepared to delineate a charac- 
ter like Lord Nelvil, in whose mind grief and 
reverence for a father were such prominent traits; 
but his remorse for having neglected his father’s 
advice and possibly hastened his death, were the 
suggestions of her imagination and not of her 
experience. 

While her own consciousness furnished Mad- 
ame de Staél with the ground of Corinne’s char- 
acter, the colors which she laid on were doubt- 
less more glaring than those of the original. 
She superadds to her own qualities those which 
she represents as produced by the heroine’s Ital- 
ian education and heightened by her enforced 
temporary residence in England. 

Oswald is more ordinary, and less colored. 
His talents, his heroism, a sort of moral excite- 
ment to relieve despondency, and his filial affee- 
tion, although a striking combination, are not 
grossly improbable. The surrender of his old 
prejudices and opinions to the influence of his 
mistress, his irresolution, his impulsive promises 
of fidelity, and his violation of those promises, 
when the meshes of early habit close around 
him, strengthened as they were by his father’s 
wishes, are true to nature. One of less sensi- 
bility and honor would either never have con- 
ceived an honorable passion for Corinne, or would 
sooner have forgotten her wrongs in the charms 
of a lovely wife, high rank, fortune, and military 
glory. Yet, while we may reason thus, his inde- 
cision, a defect in a man’s character, that almost 
always excites something akin to contempt, di- 
minishes the interest which we should otherwise 
feel in his individual fortunes. 


submit to be lengthened or shortened by their own 
Procustean bed. Yet those who are so prudish 
at home, not unfrequently throw off restraint 
when beyond their own circle. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that Lady Edgermond, who 
had been shocked at a young lady’s love-songs 
and love-verses in her own house, carried her 
daughter without a protector to a crowded Lon- 
don theatre, and that too just after the death of a 
near relative, whose property she had inherited. 
Yet we cannot believe that she is a represent- 
ative of English ladies, or that Madame de Staél, 
with all her admiration of British people and in- 
stitutions, could fully appreciate their feelings 
and manners. Although intending to be just and 
liberal, she could not get rid of the continental 
taint. 
It may be admitted that the English, and per- 
haps the Americans, are not sufficiently indul- 
gent towards differences of national manners and 
habits, and are too prone to consider, as indis- 
pensable to virtue, those usages which are its 
safeguards among themselves. It may also be 
conceded that both nations would be better and 
more liberal if their charity were more extended. 
But let them beware of exchanging their own 
faults for the far more dangerous faults of the 
Italians. 
When therefore a being of exquisite beauty, 
genius, and sensibility, engrossing almost the 
whole interest of this splendid romance, steps 
beyond the boundaries of even Italian license, 
and yet remains pure and spotless to the last, 
while the manners of English ladies, with whom 
she is contrasted, are also caricatured, the effect 
on young ladies of keen sensibility and ardent 
imagination must be decidedly pernicious. Ido 
not accuse or even suspect the author of any 
such design, but on the contrary believe that it 
was her purpose to give a true picture of human 
nature and national peculiarities. But while ac- 
quitting her of a design, contradicted by the pure, 
moral and religious sentiment which pervade the 
book, I cannot be blind to the effect. 

A young lady of strong feelings, superior and 
cultivated intellect, surrounded it may be by un- 


D’Erfeuil, the type of the French, represents | congenial society, is delighted, as every one must 
them better than Mr. and Lady Edgermond do|be, with the heroine. Yet that heroine not only 
the English. The latter are mere caricatures of| leaves England secretly, and lives in Italy for 
their nation, and Miss Lucilia Edgermond is a| years without protection, and without her true 


girl of undeveloped character. 


name, a step in itself sufficient to blast the repu- 


We should think the description of the English} tation of an English or American woman ; but 
provincial town highly colored, if not assured | she afterwards roams about Italy with Lord Nel- 
that immediately after the publication of the ro-| vil, just as if she were his wife, and in utter de- 
mance, @ certain town appropriated and resented | fiance of the censures of even her lenient Italian 
the ridicule. Small towns and villages are pro-| friends. 


verbially intoleramt of every thing which varies 


Now it is barely possible that one woman, under 


a hair’s breadth from their own standard of man-| such circumstances may escape infamy and ruin; 


pers, and regularly anathematize all who do not 
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example, as it would have been for a man to have 
jumped down Niagara after Sam Patch. Itmay 
be said that none will imitate her. Perhaps not, 
if we refer to exact imitation ; but what will be 
the tendency with the ardent and imaginative, 
already galled by restraints, perhaps a little too 
heavy, and conscious of their own innocence? 
The spark of resistance to prudent custom may 
be smothered under ordinary circumstances, but 
will blaze out when fanned by the breath of 
temptation. 

We must deprecate every thing that encoura- 
ges human passion to chafe at the barriers, which, 
although sometimes raised too high, are indis- 
pensable for the restraint of its excesses. 

We must be struck with the liberal and en- 
lightened views, the rare mixture of enthusiasm 
and discrimination which characterize the author. 
But we cannot help believing that, in some im- 
portant particulars, Madame de Staél would have 
been a dangerous companion for an imaginative 
girl, while in others her society would have been 
a rare blessing. Still more is Corinne, with all 
Madame de Staél’s faults, and tried by circum- 
stances of peculiar tempation, a dangerous read- 
ing associate to a class of young ladies who need 
and deserve most care. 


Yet the book is undoubtedly full of valuable 
thought, and well adapted to cultivate a taste not 
only for elegant literature and the fine arts, but 
for the sublime speculations on the political, moral 
and eternal destinies of mankind. 

But we must consider Corinne not merely as 
a romance, but as a picture of Italy, such as it 
then appeared to the eye and mind of the gifted 
author. Naturally it is one of the finest coun- 
tries on the globe. Its fertile soil, its delightful 
climate, its extensive sea coast, give it the ele- 
ments of wonderful prosperity. It is in Italy 
accordingly that we find one of the most remark- 
able developments of human greatness. ‘There 
arose the people which left the impress of its 
arts, its literature, and jurisprudence on so large 
a portion of the civilized world, and whose story 
forms the connecting link between ancient and 
modern history. ‘There too was formed that mu- 
seum of the arts, the study of modern artists, 
which originating in wholesale robbery, has in turn 
become the prey of modern plunderers. Itis a 
singular fact that those works of art that long con- 
stituted the pride of modern Rome, are about 
being sold, to sustain the republic which has 
there sprung up, like one of the volcanic isles 
on the sea-coast, and which, we fear, is des- 
tined soon to fall under the combined attacks 


of anarchy within, and invasion from with- 
out. 


ancient. The “eternal Roman empire,” whose 
terminus, according to prophecy, was to remain 
forever fixed, had left no other moral relic of its 
existence, than the superstitious tyranny which 
entered into the souls of the Italians, deadening 
their sensibilities and making them the willing 
victims of civil tyranny. As seen by Madame 
de Staél, they seemed utterly oblivious of their 
glorious ancestry. The republics established by 
the French had perished with the bloody liberty 
tree of which they were but parasites, and Bona- 
parte’s concordat with the Pope had restored the 
authority of the pontiff. 

A mind, so rich in thought and erudition as 
Madame de Staél’s, could not be otherwise than 
deeply moved by the contemplation of such a 
region, under such circumstances, nor fail to im- 
press on others the result of her emotions and 
reflections. It is here accordingly the principal 
value of the book lies. Coming from one deeply 
imbued with literature and history, it abounds 
with remarks calculated to awaken the intellect, 
to rouse the feelings and stimulate the imagina- 
tion, in regard to the great questions of social, 
intellectual and political improvement. Few of 
either sex had examined these questions more 
profoundly and impartially than Madame de 
Staél. She had early imbibed a zealous attach- 
ment to rational liberty from her father, who al- 
though unable to avert the great crisis of the 
French revolution, possessed distinguished in- 
telligence and probity. She said just before 
death—J’ai aimé Dieu, mon pére, liberté. Amid 
the ruins of Rome, Gibbon, once the suitor of 
her mother, was inspired with that enthusiasm, 
which sustained him through the arduous labors 
necessary to the erection of the proudest historic 
monument of modern times. Disfigured it un- 
fortunately is by scepticism and philosophic cant ; 
but its accuracy is regarded as unquestionable, 
and its value as incalculable. 

The impression of the same scene led to the 
composition of Corinne. We may find in it an 
occasional extravagance of sentiment and lan- 
guage, which, however, characterized the age and 
the continent, more than the individual author. 
On the other hand, it abounds in thoughts that 
are not unworthy the author of the Decline and 
Fall, and are often more elevated, because point- 
ing to an immortality, the brightest evidence of 
which he labored to destroy. 

We English and Americans are much inclined 
to say, with the Pharisee, “we are not as other 
nations.” Conscious of our political and social 
advantages, we are prone to feed our vanity by 
uncharitably exulting over others less favored. 
We never dream of deriving improvement, as 
well as amusement from the study of national 





Modern Italy presents a painful contrast to the 


peculiarities and institutions. 
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Madame de Staél has a more liberal spirit and 
more enlarged views. Painfully conscious of 
Italian degradation, she does not fail to discover 
the redeeming traits of Italian character. 

If the Italians have not the dignity and energy 
of ancient Romans, they are exempt from their 
overweening pride and arrogance. If they seek 
revenge even by assassination, when unprovoked 
they are exceedingly kind and affectionate. If 
Qui ne sait pas feindre, ne sait pas vivre, forms, 
as it were, their national motto, they can urge the 
slave’s as well as the tyrant’s plea, necessity. If 
they have not the brilliant coteries of Paris, nor 
the shining clubs of London, they are not disturbed 
by the vanity and envy which the spirit of soci- 
ety excites. If public sentiment tolerates an 
undue freedom of manners, and even an illicit 
intercourse between the sexes, there is little of 
that baneful curiosity, which, unlike the quicksil- 
ver used with gold ores, accumulates the dirt, 
while rejecting the glittering particles that are 
borne down by the current of human society. We 
ought to remember also that want of chastity in 
that country does not necessarily imply the total 
depravity which almost always follows it in 
stricter communities. 

If we must lament and denounce the dreadful 
superstition, which has converted the simple, spi- 
ritual worship of the gospel into pompous mum- 
mery, the freemen of Jesus Christ into Papal 
slaves, and the strict purity of the New Testa- 
ment into licensed immorality, we must avoid 
extending our indignation to all individuals liv- 
ing under that system, and to those fine arts 
which have been so ill employed in making its 
forms attractive. 

If Italian literature is miserably deficient in 
substance and simplicity, we are led by Madame 
de Staél to observe the imaginative character of 
the people, the elegant expressions familiarto the 
mouths of the lowest, their passionate devotion 
to the fine arts, the softness and flexibility of their 
language, and their Jatent capacities of improve- 
ment under more favorable auspices. 

She could have little anticipated that a Pope 
would ever strike a blow for the emancipation of 
Italy; but if heshould, it was not difficult to fore- 
see that he himself would be crushed under the 
mighty car, which he had set in motion down the 
“easy descent” to anarchy. Every thing seem- 
ed then to be retrograding towards the despotism 
which had driven the oppressed to resistance in 
so many parts of Europe, and moderate politi- 
cians had nothing to cheer them in the contem- 
plation of the future. 

If permitted now to witness what is going on 
upon earth, she would doubtless rejoice that the 
Italians have again participated in the European 
movement towards liberal institutions, and at the 





same time share the fears and anxieties which 
recent events have occasioned all thinking men 
as to the result. 

Those whose attention has not been specially 
directed to the subject, are apt to regard the 
whole population of the Peninsula as an uniform 
mass of corruption and imbecility. The follow- 
ing remarks show this to be a great mistake. 


“It is true that governments form the charac- 
ter of nations; and that in this same Italy, you 
see remarkable differences of manners between 
the states which compose it. The Piedmontese, 
who formed a small national body, have a more 
military spirit than the rest of Italy; the Flor- 
entines, who have had either liberty, or princes 
of a liberal character, are enlightened and mild; 
the Venetians and the Genoese show themselves 
capable of political ideas, because there is among 
them a republican aristocracy; the Milanese are 
more sincere, because the nations of the North 
have long since introduced this character among 
them ; the Neapolitans might easily become war- 
like, because they have been united for several 
ages under a government imperfect indeed, but 
still theirown. The Roman noblesse having 
nothing to do, either in politics or war, are of 
course ignorant and idle; but the mind of the 
ecclesiastics, who have a career and an occupa- 
tion, are far more developed than those of the 
nobles; and, as the Papal government admits no 
distinction of birth, but, on the contrary, is purely 
elective in the order of the clergy, the conse- 
quence is a sort of liberality, not in ideas, but in 
habits, which makes Rome the most agreeable 
residence for all who have no longer the ambi- 
tion, nor the possibility of playing a part in the 
world.” 

How far this estimate of the different nations 
in Italy corresponds with their recent conduct, I 
have not time to inquire. 

In regard to Madame de Staél’s high genius, 
there has been little difference of opinion among 
literary men. ‘The characteristics of that ge- 
nius are too well known to need description here. 
She sometimes wandered into a cloudland, in 
which even the clear vision of Robert Hall could 
not follow her progress. This, however, is to be 
attributed, as much to the speculative genius of 
the age, and her intercourse with the Germans, 
as to the tendency of her own mind. Her col- 
loquial vanity disgusted the fastidious taste of 
Lord Byron, who was in truth not a whit behind 
her in love of excitement and admiration. It 
may be that a remark in Corinne will in part 
explain his aversion. ‘However distinguished 
a man may be, he never enjoys, without a mix- 
ture of pain, the superiority of a woman.” 

Speaking of Lord Byron, it may be well to 
notice the resemblance between a celebrated pas- 
sage in his Childe Harold, and one in Corinne. 
The passage in Childe Harold commences with 
the 179th stanza of the 4th Canto, and as all his 
readers remember, runs thus : 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d and unknown. 
His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, &c. 


Then after an intervening passage of the same 
tenor, the 182nd stanza concludes with the well- 
known lines : 


Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


In describing the church at Ancona, Madame 
de Staél uses the following language. 


“The Catholic church is on the top of the 
mountain, and hangs over the sea; the noise of 
the waves is mingled with the songs of the priests; 
the church is overcharged in the interior with a 
crowd of ornaments in sufficiently bad taste ; but 
when we stop under the portico of the temple, 
we love to connect the purest of all the senti- 
ments with the spectacle of that proud sea, on 
which man can never impress his trace. The earth 
is cultivated by him; the mountains are cut by his 
roads ; the rivers are confined in canals to carry 
his merchandize ; but, if vessels furrow the ocean 
for a moment, the wave comes immediately to efface 
that slight mark of servitude; and the sea re-ap- 
pears such as it was at the moment of creation.” 


I do not pretend to charge Lord Byron witha 
censurable plagiarism; for it is very likely that 
the genealogy of these ideas may be traced much 
farther back than either author. But it is inter- 
esting to note the coincidence, and also the fact 
that Childe Harold was published some years 
after Corinne. 

Napoleon persecuted Madame de Staél, and 
endeavored to bring her intocontempt. But his 
whole conduct towards her manifests his fear of 
her great powers. Censorship and exile are 
never used against those believed to be contempt- 
ible. 

In politics, in historical and philosophical dis- 
quisition, in romance and literary criticism, her 
genius shone forth, if not with equal, yet uncom- 
mon lustre. We are sometimes, as it were, 
crowded by the multitude of her ideas, and at 
others dazzled by the glittering gems of fancy 
with which they are encrusted. Those who re- 
quire truth to be always unadorned, may regard 
her brilliant sentences as mere tinsel; but they 
will usually find a substratum of profound and 
valuable thought. Her imagination, vivid as it 
was, was little superior in power to her great 
intellect. 


But she evidently regarded imagination as pre- 








dominant among her intellectual powers; for 
she had long planned a French prose poem, on 
the subject of Richard Coeur de Lion, like Fen- 
elon’s Telemaque. She regarded French verse 
as too restricted and monotonous for her pur- 
pose. 

I had marked a number of brilliant passages 
for quotation, but will omit all except three or 
four, which are hardly fair specimens. 


“The religion of grief, Christianity, contains 
the true secret of man’s pilgrimage on earth.” 

‘‘ Nothing contributes so much to render works 
of imagination unnatural, as having a purpose.” 

“The grief of our modern times, in our social 
state so cold and so oppressive, is that which is 
most noble in man; and, in our days, he who 
has not suffered, cannot have felt or thought. 
But there was in antiquity something more noble 
than grief; it was the heroic calm, the feeling of 
his power which could be developed among free 
institutions. ‘The finest statues of the Greeks 
have scarcely ever indicated any thing but re- 
pose. ‘The Laocoon and the Niobe are the only 
ones which represent violent griefs; but it is the 
vengeance of heaven of which they remind us, 
and not the passions born in the human heart.” 


This passage shows how profoundly her intel- 
lect and imagination were exercised on the fine 
arts, as well as every other subject to which her 
attention was directed. 

Again she remarked, 


“That sculpture was the art of Paganism, as 
painting was that of Christianity, and that there 
was found in those arts, as in poetry, the quali- 


ties which distinguish ancient and modern liter- 
ature.” 


“ Among the \arts music alone can be purely 
religious.” 


Now I do not vouch for the truth of the opin- 
ions contained in these passages, but merely 
quote them as characteristic, and, to use a fash- 
ionable word, suggestive. We shall find the 
same traits pervading all her other works, and 
exhibited on all the topics of which they treat. 

She was fortunate in the character of her pa- 
rents, for her mother, as well as her father, was 
highly intellectual and thoroughly educated. But 
her father seems to have been her favorite, and 
indeed her idol. In his house, she early attrac- 
ted the attention of the most celebrated literary 
and scientific men in Paris, and cultivated her 
remarkable colloquial talents. 

She afterwards travelled in Germany, Italy, 
England, and during her exile in Russia and 
Sweden, she appears to have studied the litera- 
ture of the three first named countries with great 
industry and success. 

Notwithstanding her religious education, she 
did not escape the contagion of the prevalent 
scepticism. It was a time when many were in- 
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clined to uproot all old institutions, and to class 
Christianity among those which should become 
obsolete. Many passages in her works, as well 
as the positive declaration of her friend and re- 
lation Madame Necker, show that her specula- 
tive doubts were removed, if she did not become 
a practical believer. She often warmly eulogi- 
zes Christianity ; but it isin the somewhat fan- 
ciful strain, which has since become fashionable 
with such French authors as Lamartine. 

Her separation from her first uncongenial hus- 
band, and her romantic and concealed marriage 
to her second are no evidences of her matrimo- 
nial prudence; but I am not aware of any im- 
putations on her purity. 

In spite of her faults and eccentricities, her 
character and works deserve study, as proving 
her to be the most remarkable literary woman 
of her own, if not of any age. 

SENEX. 





SONNET. 


Poet! If on a stainless fame be bent 

The hope of thy ambition, never roam 

Afar from thy own happy heart and home— 

Cling to the lowly earth, and be content. 

So may thy name be heard of among men, 

So may the noblest truths hy thee be taught, 

The charm of fancy and the calm of thought 

Bless the else fruitless labors of thy pen. 

The brightest stars are nearest to the earth, 

And we may track the mighty sun thro’ Heaven 

Even by the slender shadow of a flower ; 

Pleasures that die beneath the glare of power, 

Unto the poor of heart are freely given, 

And bloom unnoticed ’round the humblest hearth. 
AGLAUS. 





AN ARTICLE 
After the style of the 





The following, Mr. Editor, is, I maintain no 
exaggerated imitation of the pretensive and pom- 
pous style of a certain celebrated Northern peri- 
It always gives its opinions even upon 
It 
It is ever literally 
It is in general dull and dignified. 
It abounds in common-place Latin quotations, 
and is the very repository of universal know- 
It knows but two portions of the habita- 
ble globe—namely, Old England and New Eng- 
land. All but the inhabitants of Rhode Island, 
New 


odical. 
trifles, with the most solemn seriousness. 
cannot take or make a joke. 
in earnest. 


ledge. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 


Review. 


Hampshire and Maine, in this country,it considers 
as “‘ outside barbarians.” It looks upon talents as 
indigenous to Boston and never heard of a great 
man, South of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

I defy any man, familiar with this Review, to 
say that the following article is a caricature. It 
might pass for a “ paper” from its last number. 


Art. V.—Iniustrations or THE Poets. From 
Passages in the Life of little Billy Vidkins. 
Drawn and designed by H. L. Stephens, En- 
graved by C.S. Hinckley. Philadelphia, 1819. 
Duodecimo—pp. 32. 


In reviewing the history of past events, the 

mind is incontrovertibly led to the contemplation 

of present circumstances, colored’ as they may 

be, in the future, by the glorious reminiscences of 

antediluvian deeds. The world commenced with 

the creation of Adam. He was the first man 

and Eve was the first woman. They had two 

sons, who were called Cain and Abel, the latter 

of whom was, on a certain occasion, killed by the 

former. The deluge, which, after a lapse of a 

considerable number of rolling years, inundated 

the world, so that the only persons saved were 

the patriarch Noah and his family, produced an 

entire change on the surface of affairs. To 

Shem and Ham and Japheth was committed the 

somewhat difficult, though not hopeless task of 
repopulating the Earth. They accordingly set- 
tled in different portions of this terraqueous globe 
and from them, the various races, which now 
occupy and replenish both Hemispheres, were 
sprung. 

It would give us pleasure, after the manner of 
each and every article that has ever appeared 
in this Review on any subject whatsoever, in- 
clusive of a learned Treatise on Rowland’s Ma- 
eassar Oil and the Lectures of Professor Agas- 
siz on Fishes, to trace the history of mankind 
from their earliest period down to the present 
epoch, to dilate on the remarkable events, which 
have succeeded, link by link, in the monstrous 
chain of being, and to fructify our minds on the 
results of that high philosophy, which teaches 
that there is, in the language of the most illus- 
trious of British lexicographers, “a certain wild- 
ness in the assumptions of manifest folly, which 
calm and dignified reason cannot stoop to contro- 
vert.” But, however much we might desire to 
expatiate on the past, touching on the Merovin- 
gian era, and giving detailed and elaborate in- 
vestigations of the instigations of Alaric to lead 
on his Goths to desolate the Roman empire, we 
are forced, notwithstanding the pertinency of 
such retrospective review to the topic in hand— 
namely, “ Passages in the Life of little Billy Vid- 
kins’”’—to pause, as it were, on the very thresh- 





hold of the temple of criticism, and exclaim with 
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the golden-minded Mantuan Bard, * Tempus fu- 
git.” 

However we cannot, as the critics of a Re- 
view, published in the capital of New England, 
made glorious by revolutionary reminiscences, 
forbear to dwell in this connection, on that fear- 
less devotion to patriotism, that ardent love of 
country, which induced our illustrious forefathers 
to pour out their heart's blood, like water, on the 
field of Lexington and the height of Bunker’s 
Hill. We point with pride and exultation to our 
Hancocks and Otises and Quinceys and elder 
Adamses, and all that congregation of revolu- 
tionary martyrs, who left a legacy to their de- 
scendants that will never be wasted, and whose 
monuments are graven with epitaphs that can 
never be effaced by the corroding tooth of Time, 
whom the Augustan poet felicitously denomi- 
nates edax rerum. From the day when Harvard 
University first shed the rays of learning over 
this land to the present, there has never been a 
period when the chief intelligence and learning 
and wisdom and education and accomplishment 
and taste and virtue of this favored country did 
not concentrate in and about Boston. 

Having offered to the calm and serious con- 
templation of our readers the foregoing appro- 
priate reflections, let us now turn to “ Billy Vid- 
kins.” ‘That there have been more recondite 
works than this cannot be denied. That there 
are few so full of fascinating humor, and that 
quality which the French call esprit, cannot be 
disacknowledged. But, before proceeding with 
further comments, let us proceed to present our 
readers with a sketch of this remarkable book. 

“ Billy Vidkins” has evidently been a naughty 
boy; for, on the very first page of his history, 
where his “ Early Recollection” begins, the ar- 
tist has portrayed a hand as wonderful as that 
which astonished king Belshazzar, holding a rod 
of flagellation, which is applied a posteriori, as 
certain logicians reason, with this poetical posy : 


‘*T remember, I remember, 
How my childhood fleeted by.” 


The very next page portrays “ William newly 
breeched.” Rejoicing thereat, remarks his biog- 
rapher, he goes to slide upon the boards. And 
here we must observe that his biographer causes 
him to quote from Dryden,—which supposes a 
degree of acquaintance with English classical 
poetry, that so juvenile an individual could scarce- 
ly have possessed. 


** Tune your harps 
Ye angels, to that sound ; and thou, my heart, 
Make room to entertain my flowing joy.” 





it is hardly probable that he would have express- 
ed himself in the flowing verses of the translator 
of Virgil and the author of Absalom and Achit- 
ophel. The same incongruity is continued 
through every page of these otherwise valuable 
memoirs; for the youthful and truant William is 
not only made to quote Shakespeare and Byron 
and Coleridge and Middleton and Otway, but 
Nat Lee the mad poet, and the Bohemian Girl. 
We need not say to the intelligent reader that 
these citations betray a depth and variety of lite- 
rary information that a mere school-boy like Billy 
Vidkins could not have possessed. Indeed, a 
learned Reviewer does not know half as much 
himself. We are happy, however, to show our 
superiority to William’s biographer in one in- 
stance. Where on the 4th page he is represent- 
ed as returning slowly home, with his flags at 
half-mast, which is a metaphorical setting forth 
of his trowsers being torn, the following quota- 
tion from Nat Lee is introduced : 


“There is a kind of mournful eloquence 
In thy dumb grief, that shames all clamorous sorrow.” 


How much more exquisitely appropriate would 
have been these concluding lines of a sonnet by 
Coleridge! 


Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are worn, 

And through those brogues still tattered and betorn, 

His hindward charms gleam an unearthly white, 

Ah, thus through broken clouds at night's high noon, 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the full-orbed harvest moon.” 


Passing over page 5, in which “ William on 
his way to the paternal mansion, is much aston- 
ished by the appearance of a singular vision,” as 
utterly unworthy of the genius both of the author 
and designer, we come to page 6, where “ doubt- 
ing the reception he may meet with, William 
concludes to reconnoitre.” William’s head is 
pictured as looking ruefully over the gate, through 
which he must pass on his way to the paternal 
mansion, and his lips are conjectured to exclaim 
tremblingly, 


“ Let us survey the vantage of the ground.” 
Richard III. 


In the very next pictorial illustration, Billy Vid- 
kins encounters his enraged sire. Fearful con- 
juncture! Well may he sink into his nether in- 
teguments and look astonished, when approach- 
ed by his burly progenitor, Solomon’s own disci- 
ple, rod in hand. Well may he exclaim with 
Hamlet, 
“ My father’s spirit in arms! All is not well ; 


I doubt some foul play : would the night were come ! 
Till then, sit still, my soul !” 





However elated William might have been at the 
near prospect of a delightful slide upon the boards, 


VoL. XV—49 


By this time we trust that the reader has be- 
come deeply interested in the thrilling adventures 
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of William Vidkins, who, having played truant 
and badly rent those garments, with which the cel- 
ebrated John went to bed, together with one 
stocking, exhibits a fresh example of how facile 
itis to take the down-hill to wickedness, and how 
very difficult to climb back again to the summit 
of good behaviour. 


“ Facilis est descensus Averni. - 


Sed revocare gradum ; superasque evadere ad auras 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


We quote from memory. After receiving due cor- 
rection, Billy at length, like the conscience-strick- 
en Duke of Gloster, betakes him to his couch. 
He is made to exclaim, with Lady Macbeth, for 
that he really did so the most credulous will re- 
fuse to believe— 


“Wash your hands, 
Put on your night-gown ; look not so pale. 
To bed—to bed ; what's done cannot be undone; 


To bed! To bed!” 


We hurry over the ensuing three pages of this 
admirable work, in which William, with singular 
force and elegance, is represented, first as dream- 
ing, second as donning his brogues, third as re- 
ceiving an unexpected ablution from a hydrant. 
The fourteenth page exhibits our charming hero 
mounted magnificently on the dorsal portion of 
a female swine, who is followed screamingly by 
her astonished offspring. 


“Away away! my breath was gone, 
I saw not where he hurried on; 
*T was scarcely yet the break of day 
And on he foamed—away ! away !” 
Mazeppa. 


But suddenly, ‘swift as the flash,” William’s 
porcine female courser with her “ nine farrow” 
disappear, having tumbled their rider in the mud 
to wonder with Macbeth, 


** Whither are they vanished ? 
Into the air; and what seem’d corporal melted 
As breath into the wind. Would they had staid !” 


It is not for us to linger over the ensuing scene. 
It is too painful. The elder Vidkins seizes the 
younger by a peculiar part of his garments and 
compels him to practise the art of walking, in 
vogue among the inhabitants of sunny Spain— 
or, in plainer words, to walk Spanish. 

William next enters heels over head into the 
sugar business, by tumbling into an empty hogs- 
head. After getting out of that, he prepares to 
lick lasses from another hogshead, but the lasses 
licked him—that is, two damsels, one of whom 
is colored, (there are no black persons in Massa- 
chusetts,) approached and drove away our hero 
with sticks. After amusing himself with the in- 
tellectual game of leap-frog, Billy, in consequence 
of the early development of genius, is taken to 


|School, where, being by chance seated on the 


\same bench with one Mr. Muffin, he incontinent- 
ly commenees to instruct that young gentleman 
‘in the recondite art of making scratch-cradles. 
‘But our hero is suddenly and rudely compelled 
‘to leave his cradle and think of his latter end— 
where the incensed pedagogue bestows certain 
smart blows. In subsequently recounting this 
rude attack, the accomplished Vidkins is pre- 
sumed to have quoted from “The Revenge”— 


“One day, may that returning day be night ; 
For something or for nothing in his pride, 
He struck me.” 


Yet the victim did not long defer retaliation; for 
no sooner did the pedagogue repose briefly from 
his cares, by indulging in slumber, than William 
began shooting him in the face by a pop-gun ap- 
plied to the mouth. This was certainly an un- 
gentlemanly procedure, but not more so than the 
exasperated pedagogue himself, 


(Ne tantis animis celestil-us irz !) 


who took the mean vengeance of chastising his 
spirited pupil—the latter rejoining with furious 
bravery— 


‘* Slave do thine office! 
Strike as [I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as my curse! 
Strike—and but once !” 


The interest of this delightful narrative contin- 
ues to increase, and culminates towards the con- 
clusion. How forcible and impressive is that pas- 
sage, illustrated by that picture, where Vidkins 
makes an experiment with a crooked pin! The 
scene is deeply dramatic. Mr. Muffin has scarcely 
risen from his seat by the side of his treacherous 
friend, when the latter placed a crooked pin, with 
the point upwards, on the very spot upon which 
Mr. Muffin was about to sit again. To this pic- 
ture there is appended no quotation from any au- 
|'thor—only a stage direction from the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream—* Enter Bottom.” Weare 
at a loss to conjecture the meaning of this, and 
it seems open to fundamental objections. 


’ 


‘* With pathless wound it pierced him to the heart. 

Was there some magic in the elfin’s dart ? 

Or did he strike my heart with wizard lance ? 

For straight so fair a form did upwards start.” 
Coleridge. 


Through perilous ventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes did the redoubtable Billy Vidkins pursue 
his way—now horsed upon the back of Mr. Muf- 
fin to receive more castigation, now perched upon 
the dunce’s stool with an enormous pointed pa- 
per cap on his caput. At length, slowly, but 
surely, the day for vengeance came—for ven- 
geance on Mr. Muffin, who, being like himself, 
about seven years of age, might he considered 
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as ove of his size, weight and metal. In the 
happy language of his biographer, ‘ William ex- 
pressed a desire for a small fight, at the same 
time requesting, as a particular favor, the remo- 
val of that chip from his head,” and vociferating 
with hump-backed Richard, 


‘* Of one or both of us the time is come '” 





As when two puppy-dogs of minute dimensions 
encounter accidentally in street or door-yard, 
they first stare fiercely at one another, curl more | 
tightly upwards their tails, display their dental | 
ivory, snarl, snap, walk in circles and approach | 
sideways, till both eager for the fray and neither | 
daring to begin, one rubs himself against the | 
other and thus they both rush together in fero- | 
cious rage, they fight, they tumble, they yelp, | 
they raise a dust,—so at it tumultuously went 
these two small chaps, whose anxious mothers, | 
alas! little dreamed of the fearful contest in| 
which their darlings were engaged. But Vid- 
kins was victor and to him be assigned the lau- 
rel. “* Palmam qui meruit ferat.”” Then, mourn- 
ful to relate, our hero was summarily dismissed 
from school, and received his diploma in the 
shape of a kick from his tutor, which sent him 
flying down the stairs. ‘ Last scene of all which 
ends this strange, eventful history,” is Billy Vid- 
kins pensively seated on a two-bar gate, proba- 
bly ruminating on the issue of his eventful ca- 
reer. 

We have thus fulfilled the to us grateful task 
of reviewing this inimitable narrative. We com- 
mend it to the careful consideration of our read- 
ers with the assurance that there are few things 
in the history of past or present times which 
awake more vivid emotions, or which impress 
the understanding with the exquisite felicity and 
elevated truth of that elegant adage of the an- 
cients, 


| 
| 


“ Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis.” 


SONNET.—FROM THE FRENCH. 


Doris, who knows I ape the poet’s trade, 
Of me a sonnet asks, but | despair, 
Fourteen long lines! and they must come from where ? | 

Four, notwithstanding, are already made : 

That rhymes I could not find I was afraid, 
But in proceeding one will meet his share, 
And then the quatrains need but little care, 

But now the three-lined tercets I must braid ; 

At random I begin, and much mistaken 
Am I, if aid the Muses do not lend, 

Since of the first, here is so soon the end. 

I now essay the next; oh joy awaken! 


VARIETIES OF HISTORY. 


Sir Walter Raleigh upon his return to Eng- 
land after his last and disastrous expedition to 
Guiana, was arrested by the orders of King 
James and re-committed to the Tower, from 
which he was only released by the axe of the ex- 
ecutioner. In the Harleian Miscellany there is 
an account of “ The Demeanor and Carriage” 
of Sir Walter about the time of his arrest, from 
which the following extracts are taken :—* for 
soon after his coming to Plymouth, before he 
was under guard, he dealt with the owner of a 
French barque, pretending it was for a gentle- 
man, a friend of his, to make ready his barque 
for a passage, and offered him twelve crowns for 
his pains. And one night he went ina little boat 
to have seen the barque that should have trans- 
ported him, but the night being very dark he 
missed of the barque and came back again, noth- 
ing done.” * * © © 

“Upon Saturday the twenty-fifth of July, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Lewis Stnkeley and Ma- 
noury weut to lie at Master Drake’s, where the 
letters of commission from the privy council 
were brought unto Sir Lewis Stukeley by one 
of his majesty’s messengers, which caused a sud- 
den departure with much more haste than was 
expected before, and the countenance of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was much changed after Sir Lewis 
Stukeley had shewed his commission ; for Ma- 
noury saw him from the stair-head, he being 
alone in his chamber, the door standing half- 
open, how he stamped with his feet and pulled 
himself by the hair, swearing in these words— 
‘God’s wounds is it possible my fortune should 
return upon me thus again?’ From Master 
Drake’s they went on their journey to the house 
of Master Horsey, distant from thence four miles 
or thereabouts.” * * Sir Walter, it is mention- 
ed, was accompanied at this time by an old do- 
mestic, called Captain King. “ After dinner, it 
being Sunday, Sir Walter Raleigh departed from 
Master Horsey’s house and went to Sherburne ; 
when he came within view thereof, turning to 
Manoury and shewing him the place and the 
territory about it, he said unto him sighing that 
all that was his and that the king had unjustly 
taken it from him—he and Stukeley.” This 
Stukeley was he to whom the infant son of Po- 
cahontas was at first entrusted. 


[From the Scots Magazine, Vol. 34, p. 512.] 


“« Extract of aletter from Capt. James Wilder, of 
the Diligence brig, dated at Jamestown, in Vir- 
ginia, August 19, 1772. 





Of the asked lines, behold the thirteenth one, 
Count if there are fourteen, yes, it is done, L. 


‘In the month of March last a scheme was 
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proposed by some merchants and other gentle- 
men of this place, to fit out a vessel in order to 
attempt the long-wished-for discovery of the 
north-west passage. It was soon brought to 
perfection, and a fine large brig was bought, 
called the Diligence. Every thing necessary be- 
ing put on board, and well manned, the com- 
mand of her was given to me. Accordingly on 
the 4th of April we sailed on our intended voy- 
age, and on the 29th entered Hudson's Bay. 
We sailed up as far as Churchill river, where 
we took on board some brandy and tobacco. 

**On the 5th of May I saw a head-land bear- 
ing N. W. by N. in the latitude of 63 deg. 20 m. 
I made a trial of the tides and found them to run 
two miles an hour, close in with the Jand, which 
I believe was the flood. On the 10th day we 
sailed through much ice, and were obliged to 
grapple with a piece ; however, at last we were 
totally jammed up, and the wind setting right 
upon us, we were in much danger of being drove 
on shore ; but at last it grew calm, and we con- 
tinued our course’ with much difficulty till we 
made Cape Dobbs, when we entered Wager 
river. Here we sailed for four days till we made 
Cape Hope ; and the river here being very clear 
of ice, and a strong current setting in, we were all 
in hopes that we were now in the desired pas- 
sage. But after bearing to the N. and the W. 
for two days longer, we found to our disappoint- 
ment that we were in aspacious bay, as we could 
find neither ebb nor flood, and very deep water 
all along the shore. 

“We now imagined that we had overshot the 
streight; but after seven days’ fruitless efforts to 
find it out, we were obliged to abandon the en- 
terprise, sensible that there is a passage by the 
increase of the tides; but it is in my opinion al- 
most always frozen up, generally impassable. 
Pursuant to the above resolution we set sail for 
Churchill again, where we arrived on the 16th 
of June ; and taking some necessaries on board 
we set off on our return, and after encountering 
many difficulties arrived safe here on the 29th of 
July, having sailed as high as 69 deg. 11 min.” 


Extract from a MS. genealogy of the Woodsons 
and the Venables of Virginia. 


“William Venables de Vennen assumed this 
name from the town or district of Vennen in 
Normandy where he was sole proprietor in 1052. 
Richard de Vennen, his eldest son, came with 
William the Conqueror to England, and had 
great possessions, from whom descended George 
Venables, father of the present Lord Vennen, (?) 


May 1792, by the title of Lord Vennen of Kin- 
denston in Cheshire. From the same family is 
descended Abraham Venable, who came from 
England into Virginia, and married the widow 
of John Nix and daughter of who left issue 
one son Abraham, who was born 22d March, 
1700, (O. 8S.) died 16th Deer. 1768. This Abra- 
ham, son of Abraham, married Martha Davis 
born 14th July 1702, married 1723 daughter of 
Obadiah Davis of Hanover County, (died 1765,) 
and moved and resided in Louisa on Pamunkey 
river. The name being originally French, and 
as the final ‘S’ is not sounded in that language, 
his father—the first Abraham, dropped the ‘ 8’ 
from his name when he came to Virginia, as it 
is presumed, to adapt it to the English pronun- 
oon, .* > * 

‘John Woodson from Dorsetshire, his wife 
from Devonshire, came into Virginia with Sir 
John Harvey, as Surgeon to a company of sol- 
diers, in the year 1625. Had sons born in Vir- 
ginia, Robert and John.” 





The monument erected in Westminster Abbey 
in honor of Major André is a Sarcophagus, ele- 
vated on a pedestal, upon a panel of which is 
engraved the following inscription. 


SACRED 
to the memory of 
Masor Joun ANDRE 


who was raised by his merit at an early period 
of his life to the rank of Adjutant general of the 
British forces in America, and 
employed in an important but hazardous enter- 
prise, fell a sacrifice to zeal for his King 
and Country on the 2d of Octob. 1789, 
aged 29 universally beloved and es- 
teemed by the army in which he 
served and lamented even 
by his foes. 
His Gracious Sovereign King George III has 
caused this monument to be erected. 


On the front of the Sarcophagus, General 
Washington is represented in his tent at the mo- 
ment when he had received the report of the 
Court-Martial held on Major André, and at the 
same time a flag of truce arrived from the Brit- 
ish army with a letter for the General proposing 
to treat with him for the Major’s life. But the 
fatal sentence being already passed, the flag was 
sent back, without the hoped-for clemency in 
his favor. 








born 9th Feby., 1709, and created a peer 2d 





“* While we were at Rome, we were acquaint- 
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ed with the Earl of Huntington, and his nephew, 
who has since distinguished himself in America, 
under the title of Lord Rawdon, and is certainly 
among the most promising officers in the British 
army. Mr. Izard and myself were too zealous 
not to encounter the British peer in defence of 
our country. He argued like a gentleman, but, 
I thought, not with much ingenuity. Lord Raw- 
don never disclosed his sentiments.”—Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Arthur Lee. 


Arthnr Lee, together with Silas Deane and 
Dr. Franklin, American Commissioners at Paris, 
visited Voltaire during his last illness. As they 
entered the room he raised himself feebly up in 
his bed, and in a momentary glow of enthusiasm 
repeated some beautiful lines from Thomson’s 
Ode to Liberty, 


“O Liberty, thou Goddess ever bright,” &c. 


Johannes Von Miller, a celebrated German 
Historian, born 1752, at Schaff hausen,—visiting 
Geneva became there an inmate in the house of 
Francis Kinloch of Kensington, South Carolina. 
In the society of this young gentleman, with 
whom and with whose relations in England he 
formed a lasting friendship, he passed what he 
always regarded as the happiest years of his 
life. In 1776, when Mr. Kinloch returned to 
America, Miller became an inmate in the house 
of Bonnet, the celebrated naturalist. In 1804, 
passing through Geneva, Miller saw, for the last 
time, his friend Kinloch.— Mrs. Austin’s German 
Prose Writers. pp 302-3. 

This Francis Kinloch was the author of a vol- 
ume of Letters written from Switzerland, and 
addressed. it is said, to his daughter, Mrs. Eliza 
Nelson of Belvoir, Albemarle, Virginia. 


Cc. C. 





ENIGMA, 


BY CANNING. 


There is a noun of plural number, 
Foe to sleep and quiet slumber; 
Now, any other noun you take, 
By adding s you plural make : 

But if an s you add to this, 
Strange is the metamorphosis— 


THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief.” 
Bernard Burton. 


James Selden was a Virginia gentleman of the 
old school ; and about the year 1790, the period 
at which this story commences, this class was 
so numerous as to give a distinctive tone to so- 
ciety ; for though emancipated from the govern- 
ment of England, the spirit of her institutions 
still exercised a strong influence on the habits, 
prejudices and feelings of the Virginians. The 
democratic leaven was infused into the mass, but 
the changes which it has since effected were 
gradual. 
Mr. Selden had inherited Sherwood, the family 
mansion, and a large landed estate from his fa- 
ther, and though he indulged in the profuse hos- 
pitality which was so distinguishing a character- 
istic in eastern Virginia, his active habits, and 
systematic method of managing his affairs, had 
preserved him from the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments so common amongst the gentlemen of his 
grade in society. He had aided the cause of his 
country in the revolutionary war, by personal 
exertions and sacrifices, and he would have re- 
sented nothing more warmly than an attack upon 
the genuine republicanism of his principles, yet 
it could not be denied that he unconsciously re- 
tained many of the aristocratic habits and feel- 
ings, in which he had been educated. He had 
married early in life a lady to whom both nature 
and fortune had been more than reasonably kind, 
though, to do him justice, wealth had not the 
slightest effect in determining his choice. Her 
family belonged to the class which was once de- 
nominated the “ grandees of Virginia,” and this 
circumstance was certainly one of the causes 
which first attracted James Selden’s attention 
towards her as a suitable match. This atten- 
tion was soon changed into admiration, and ad- 
miration into love, by an unusual degree of per- 
sonal beauty, unaffected manners, liveliness and 
originality of mind, and an almost unequalled 
sweetness of temper, a quality which Mr. Sel- 
den esteemed more highly in a woman, than all 
the cardinal virtues and the wisdom of the seven 
sages united. 

Mental accomplishments and intellectual su- 
periority, in women, were so far from being held 





Plural is plural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 


in high estimation at that time, that literary pur- 
suits, or even the habits of inquiry and free dis- 
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cussion, so natural to all whose imaginations are 
lively, or whose reasoning faculties are acute, 
were thought to savor of self-conceit or pedantry, 
or worst of all, to be somewhat masculine. ‘The 
mimosa tree is not more sensitive to the touch, 
than the daughters of Virginia were to the slight- | 
est reflection on their feminine delicacy, and the 
idea of being masculine was sufficiently formi- 
dable to frighten them from pursuing investiga- 
tions to which few persons devote themselves 
without some external stimulus. The ways of 
knowledge, as has been said of those of virtue, 
‘are puzzled in mazes and perplexed in error;”’ 
few have the inclination or vigor to pursue them 
unaided and alone, fewer still when the frown of 
discouragement and the whisper of derision meet 
them at every step of the rugged path which they 
are endeavoring to explore. 

Good sense, strength of mind, and liveliness of 
fancy, must manifest their beneficial and agreea- 
ble influence in all states of society, however re- 
stricted may be their sphere, or to whatever de- 
gree they may be unacknowledged by those who 
feel their effects. 

Mr. Selden could not help perceiving the com- 
fort and simple elegance of Mrs. Selden’s house- 
hold arrangements, the affectionate respect with 
which his servants treated their mistress, the 
high estimation and kindness with which his 
neighbors regarded his wife, the affable dispo- 
sitions of his children, and the willing obedi- 
ence they rendered their mother. He deemed 
himself particularly fortunate in his choice, and 
thought in his heart that Mrs. Selden was the 
finest woman in all the country; but he would 
never once have dreamed of talking to her su- 
perior mind, or of attributing the happy results 
of her energies to the native superiority of intel- 
lect, which had aided the kindly feelings of her 
heart, in so well fulfilling the duties of her so- 
cial and domestic relations. 

Mr. Selden’s ample fortune, and his wife’s ju- 
dicious arrangement of her affairs, left her many 
hours of leisure, which would have hung very 
heavily on her hands but for her love of reading. 
She read, however, rather for concealment than 
display, for she was so well aware of the preju- 
dices of the state of society in which she lived, 
that she never alluded, even in conversation with 
her husband, to various subjects, which a thirst 
for knowledge, natural to so active and inquiring 
a mind, had led her to investigate; indeed, she 
actually blushed when Mr. Selden one day sur- 
prised her in reading, ‘Locke on the Under- 
standing.” 

Her confusion was increased when Mr. Sel- 
den said, with a good humored laugh, “ Why, 
Mary, when did you turn metaphysician? I 





should sooner have expected to find you knitting 


a stocking, or teaching little Arthur his alpha- 
bet.”’ 

Mrs. Selden tried to smile as she replied, “Idle- 
ness, you know, is the mother of mischief; hav- 
ing finished all my household duties, I found time 
hang heavy on my hands.” 

“ You have chosen rather an unsuitable book 
for recreation. For my part, I had rather read 
the history of Jack the Giant Killer, than a book 
on metaphysics, at any time: such works only 
puzzle the brain and lead to infidelity.” 

Mrs. Selden could not agree with her husband, 
but she never argued with him, except in cases 
of the most absolute necessity: though he was 


good-humored and fond of her, yet he did not 


like being vanquished by any woman in an argu- 
ment, and when that woman was his wife, it 
warred against the supremacy of intellect, to 
which he considered himself as having a pre- 
scriptive right both as a man and a husband. 
Her affection and tact enabled her at once to 
perceive this feeling, and to avoid exciting it, 
her deference for his judgment was so great, and 
her estimate of his intellectual powers so far be- 
yond its just standard, that she often yielded to 
him on subjects which her own superior under- 
standing, had it been unbiassed, would have de- 
cided very differently. It is well known, that 
women are prone to carry their heads in their 
hearts. Strong as Mrs. Selden’s mind was, her 
affections were stronger still, and the medium 
through which she viewed her husband was too 
deeply colored by partiality to reflect a true image. 

As Mrs. Selden’s family increased, her anxie- 
ties for her children became more lively. The 
family consisted of three boys and two girls, and 
as these children advanced in age, Mrs. Selden 
became every day more impressed with the im- 
portance of their receiving a high degree of men- 
tal culture. Mr. Selden could not be roused into 
any thing like active interest on the subject, be- 
yond providing them with a teacher, as soon as 
they were old enough to make it necessary. 
Whether this teacher was qualified to fulfil the 
duties of his responsible and difficult office, Mr. 
Selden did not attempt to ascertain, but took it 
for granted on the recommendation of a com- 
mon acquaintance, and satisfied himself that he 
had done his duty by offering an unusually liberal 
salary, and consenting to be bored for the good 
of his children, by receiving a disagreeable in- 
mate in his house; for disagreeable manners he 
conceived to be the universal characteristic of 
schoolmasters. 

Mrs. Selden soon perceived with disappoint- 
ment how very little the minds of her children 
were opened, or stimulated to investigation by 
the common routine of school lessons, given by 
a teacher, who considered that he had fully per- 
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formed his duties in demanding a correct recita- 
tion of tasks. She set herself to work now earn- 
estly in the arduous task of self-education, and 
in her endeavors to supply to her children the 
deficiences of their teacher, she found as much 
improvement as themselves. In defiance, how- 
ever, of the doctrine that all men are naturally 
equal in intellect, and that the difference amongst 
them arise solely from circumstances, the same 
seed, sown by the same hand, will bear fruit differ- 
ing greatly both in quality and abundance, when 
sown on differentsoils. The children manifested 
very different dispositions and capacities as their 
characters and understandings were developed 
by time ; and Mrs. Selden perceived the effect of 
her instructions and efforts for their improvement 
more plainly in the mind and character of her 
eldest son Charles, than in any of her other chil- 
dren. His mind was not more inquiring, his 
memory not more retentive, than those of his 
second brother, Reginald, but he was more earn- 
est in the pursuit of truth for its own sake, and 
more distinguished for taste on all literary sub- 
jects, a quality of mind, which so nearly resem- 
bles what is called tact in conduct, that they are 
often found united. 

The youngest son, Arthur, was entirely differ- 
ent in his turn of mind from either of his broth- 
ers, his quickness of observation and restless ex- 
uberance of spirits, made it almost impossible to 
chain his mind down to the application necessa- 
ry to ensure success in study. Whilst his eye 
wandered in apparent vacancy over the tenses of 
a Latin verb, his thoughts roamed careless and 
free over hill and dale,—he remembered the shadi- 
est spots where the brightest wild flowers grew,— 
he thought of the birds-nests he had found,—of 
the hare hunts in which he had been engaged,— 
of the streams in which he had been fishing,— 
and as the bright, gay images drawn fresh from 
nature arose in his mind, forgot that he held a 
book in his hand, until roused by a kind remon- 
strance whispered in his ear by Charles, or by 
an angry reproof from his teacher, Mr. Johnson. 

Arthur though kind and good-humored, was 
quick and fiery in his temper, and he had imbibed 
from his father a contempt for schoolmasters, 
as he called them, though Mr. Selden thought he 
had concealed his sentiments on this subject with 
the most exemplary prudence from his children. 
A reproof from Mr. Johnson, only hardened Ar- 
thur into contemptuous resistance, and if he sub- 
mitted to punishment, it was in such a manner 
as to shew that he set it at defiance, and that 
respect for his teacher had not the slightest in- 
fluence in producing submission. 

The two girls, one of whom was older, the 
other younger than Arthur, were docile, sensible 
and unaffected, but differing greatly in disposi- 


tion and personal attractions. Virginia, the 
youngest, was lovely as a poet’s dream, her fair 
hair floated in soft curls over her graceful and 
snowy neck, and the varying expression of an 
eye blue as an Italian sky, and shaded by long 
dark eyelashes, the changing hues of her trans- 
parent complexion, now deepening into the bril- 
liant tints of the rose, now fading to the faintest 
flush of pink, redeemed her beauty from the in- 
sipidity which is often found in blondes. Mar- 
garet was, at first sight, always considered plain, 
even her most partial friends never spoke of her 
as being pretty, but her good-humored and open 
countenance, the sweet tones of her voice, and 
a laugh clear and musical, whose merry peals 
‘seemed to ring from her heart, and which was 
|irresistibly contagious, prepossessed strangers in 
her favor. 

Many natural gifts may be possessed uncon- 
sciously by those who are endowed with them, 
but it is scarcely possible that uncommon per- 
sonal beauty can be one of the number. The 
beauty of coloring, of symmetry, of sweet ex- 
pression, can be immediately perceived by all, 
and excites the involuntary admiration and de- 
light of every beholder. The fondness which 
very beautiful children excite, even in harsh and 
rugged natures, would appear to the superficial 
observer to mark them as the peculiar favorites 
of nature, but nature is a more impartial mother 
than she appears, and this very fondness and ad- 
miration generally fosters vanity and affectation, 
which counterbalance the advantage of personal 
beauty. 

Virginia often heard praises of her beauty, ad- 
dressed by the servants to herself, when her 
mother was out of hearing, and sometimes heard 
the asides of her father addressed to Mrs. Sel- 
den, in commendation of her appearance. These 
produced a degree of self-complacency in the 
heart of Virginia, which was only prevented 
from degenerating into vanity, by the judicious 
conduct of her mother. Mrs. Selden showed 
her plainly that she did not value her at all more 
highly, or love her the better, for the sake of her 
beauty, but considered it as a mere accidental 
circumstance, for which she could claim no merit 
and which gave her no real superiority over those 
who were not similarly endowed. This con- 
duct had not only the effect of stifling vanity in 
the bosom of Virginia, but it likewise checked 
the growth of envy in the heart of Margaret. 
When Margaret heard sallies from Virginia re- 
ceived with pleasure and applause by visiters, 
and especially by her father, which from herself 
would have passed unnoticed, a pang of morti- 
fication would sometimes be felt, but she was re- 
assured, and her self-estimation restored when- 
ever she returned to her mother, for children are 
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often very clear-sighted as to the feelings of those 
around them, and she always perceived that Mrs. 
Selden listened to her with quite as much inter- 
est as she did to Virginia, and was equally ready 
to encourage or applaud her efforts. Her mother 
was, in her eyes, the first of human beings, and 
it removed the humiliating sense of inferiority, 
that want of personal beauty is apt to excite in 
children, when placed in continual contact with 
those who are distinguished by this gift, to per- 
ceive she was regarded by Mrs. Selden with quite 
as much love and esteem as Virginia. It was 
well for Margaret this counteracting influence 
existed, otherwise the too evident partiality of 
Mr. Selden towards Virginia, would have pro- 
duced very injurious effects upon her character. 

As the boys grew old enough they were sent 
to William and Mary College, where Charles 
and Reginald made unusual proficiency in their 
classes, but Arthur's abhorrence of his classical 
and mathematical studies was not lessened by 
the lapse of time; he won no academical hon- 
ors, and scarcely acquitted himself with credit. 
He was, however, a general favorite with all 
his young companions, for his good humor, his 
sprightly turn in conversation, his spirit and bra- 
very, but the powers of his understanding were 
not appreciated, because they were tried by one 
of the most common and fallible tests—that is, 
the power of acquisition in certain branches of 
knowledge. Had Arthur been directed to stu- 
dies more congenial to his turn of mind, the re- 
sult would have been very different. 

It was about the year 1790, as we have said, 
that this story commences, and it was about this 
time that these young men had finished their col- 
lege education ; and after a few months spent at 
home, were about to determine on their future 
pursuits. 

Virginia and Margaret had grown into woman- 
hood under their mother’s care. Boarding- 
schools were then scarcely heard of in Virginia, 
and it was besides a generally received opinion, 
that girls could be brought up no where so well 
as at home. It is true, they could not pronounce 
French or sing Italian songs ; many of the “ olo- 
gies” they knew only by name, many others still 
slumbered in the dim regions of the unknown; 
their skill in music consisted in performing a few 
easy pieces on the piano, for they had had no 
opportunities of instruction, but a few lessons 
from an itinerant music master. Nature, how- 
ever, had gifted them with sweet voices, and 
Margaret's especially was as joyous, as musical, 
as clear and sweet as bird notes. They had 
never heard of a waltz or a polka, but they could 
trip with light feet and lighter hearts gracefully 
through the mazes of the lively reel or cotillion. 
Their deficiencies in modern accomplishments 


being thus deplorable, it was at least some coun- 
terbalance to these disadvantages, that their af- 
fections had been cherished, their religious and 
moral natures cultivated, their minds opened and 
their characters strengthened by Mrs. Selden’s 
method of education. They had learned, too, 
much that is useful in the every day routine of 
life, and considered it not only a duty but a plea- 
sure to be able to assist their mother in house- 
hold affairs ; for this excellent woman had gained 
the love and esteem of her children in so greata 
degree as to make them desire to imitate her ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Selden was a man of good sense, of strong 
affections; he would unhesitatingly have sacri- 
ficed his fortune or his life for his children, and 
yet it had never entered his head to form any 
plan for moulding their characters, or influ- 
encing their destinies. The very name of edu- 
cation conjured up a crowd of wearisome ima- 
ges in his mind, and the very mention of a school 
or schoolmaster, was enough to set him to yawn- 
ing. The girls he gave up implicitly into the 
hands of Mrs. Selden, and was scarcely ever 
known to use the slightest interference as it res- 
pected them; the boys he considered more pe- 
culiarly his own care, but he was satisfied that 
he had performed his duty towards them, when 
he had taught them the manly exercises of riding, 
shooting and hunting, when he had inculcated 
gentlemanly and honorable principles of action, 
and when he had given them the best opportu- 
nities of learning which the country afforded. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ O that I had my wish! 
And | had mine. 
And I mine too, good Lord !” 
Love's Labour Lost. 


A cheerful fire of huge oak logs was blazing 
on the parlor hearth at Sherwood, the members 
of the family were gathered around it, and to 
the eyes of those who love to Jook upon pictures 
of domestic happiness, a more interesting group 
could scarcely have been presented. 

Mr. Selden and his second son, Reginald. were 
closely engaged in a game of chess, Margaret 
was seated in another corner of the room, 
occupied in working a bird-bag, of various 
bright colored worsteds for Arthur, who sat be- 
side her in close and animated conversation. 
From the kindling of his cheek, and the spark- 
ling of his eye, it was evident the theme was 
most pleasing, and those who are shrewd in form- 
ing conjectures might have guessed that he was 
engaged in that most delightful of employments 








to ardent and sanguine minds—castle-building- 
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Arthur delighted to rear these airy fabrics for 
Margaret’s especial edification, as she- was not 
only the kindest and most patient of listeners, 
but also remarkable for her vivacity and readi- 
ness in conversation, two qualities which he espe- 
cially admired. On the hearth rug, at Arthur's 
feet, lay a beautiful pointer, an especial favorite 
amongst all the tribe of dogs, that claimed his 
care and fondness. 

Ata small table sat Virginia, reading “ The 
Tempest” with such rapt delight that she seem- 
ed unconscious there was any other-world than 


that enchanted and beautiful region, through | 


which her imagination was wandering. A painter 
could scarcely have chosen an apter personifica- 
tion of the pure and ethereal beauty of Miranda, 


than Virginia’s form itself presented. Her fair. 


hair was parted over a brow so smooth, so se- 
rene, that care, discontent and sorrow, seemed 


fell in soft, waving tresses over her shoulders, ac- 
cording to the graceful fashion of the time; her 
stature was rather under the middle height, which, 
combined with the delicacy and elasticity of her 
form, gave an air of fairy lightness to her figure. 
Her cheek rested on a hand of such exquisite 
delicacy, one might have fancied it moulded of 
wax, and her sweet face reflected as from a mir- 
ror, the bright thoughts that were passing through 
her fancy. 

But all this loveliness was “ wasting its sweet- 
ness on the desert air,” for all seemed too much 
engrossed in their own occupations to heed any 
thing else, and none of the group were more 
earnestly engaged than Mrs. Selden and Charles, 
who were conversing apparently with the deep- 
est interest, but in tones too low to reach any 
other ears. They both looked very serious, 
though certainly not sad, and on Charles’ cheek 
occasionally a bright flush was visible, which 
showed the enthusiastic earnestness with which 
he spoke. 

Mr. Selden and Reginald at length finished 
the game of chess, which, to Arthur, had appear- 
ed interminable; the warfare would probably 
have continued much longer but that Mr. Selden 
had sustained a defeat, and had no inclination to 
renew the contest. He, however, consoled him- 
self by enumerating to Reginald the oversights 
he had committed, and showing how the game 
might have been concluded in twe moves less 
than he had made. Then, satisfied with Regi- 
nald’s admission of his mistakes, Mr. Selden 
drew his chair more closely before the fire and 
looked at the group around him with an air of 
affectionate satisfaction mingled with pride, as 
he thought no man in Virginia could show such 
a wife and such children as himself. Margaret 
understood the expression of her father’s glance, 


Vor. XV—50 


and said in a low voice to Arthur, “see how my 
father is admiring us all, or perhaps I should 
rather say you all, for I dare say he is kindly re- 
gretting that poor Margaret should be s0 
plain.” 

“1 dare say not,” said Arthur with kind 
warmth, “my father is not so weak as to think 
so much of mere beauty when you have so many 
other advantages, and besides, Margaret, you 
are mistaken as to your own appearance,—you 
are not half so plain as you think yourself.” 

“Thank you, Arthur, I value this compliment 
for its kind sincerity,” said Margaret with a 
smile so natural and so good-humored as to con- 
vince Arthur she was quite reconciled to the 
idea of being plain; “‘ but we will not talk about 
my beauty, as it is a subject which does not ad- 





mit of much disquisition, but pass on to some- 


thing which may well provoke conjecture ; what 
never to have rested upon it for a moment, and | 


can Charles and Mamma be talking so earnestly 
about, their whole souls seem absorbed in their 
conversation.” 

“Indeed I cannot guess, I fear Charles has 
taken up some strange, odd notions of late. I 
see a great change coming over him, I really 
think the fellow is growing religious, though I 
don’t know how that can be either, for he is as 
sprightly and agreeableaas ever.” 

Margaret smiled. ‘‘ You seem to have strange 
notions of religion, Arthur,” she said, “do you 
know any one more cheerful or agreeable than 
Mamma, or whose society is more soughteven by 
young people? Many of our companions are 
greatly more attached to her than to ourselves, 
and prefer her company decidedly.” 

“Yes, that is true, but somehow religion ap- 





pears more natural and suitable in women, espe- 
cially those who are mothers of families and 
somewhat advanced in life, than in young men. 
Only imagine me singing psalms, reading the 


Whole Duty of Man, or explaining the Bible to 


the negroes as my mother does,—it would look 
as ridiculous as to see me dressed up in her cap 
and apron, making broth and panada for the 
sick, or knitting a stocking,” and Arthur laughed 
heartily at the idea. 

‘My dear, rash brother, this is only one of 
the many prejudices you have contracted from 
hasty and superficial views of things, if—” 

‘That is one of Charles’s very phrases of re- 
proof, ‘hasty and superficial views of things ;’ I 
begin to think you have been taking lessons from 
him, my dear, wise sister.” 

“If a kind fairy were to appear here to grant 
us each a wish,” said Mr. Selden, “I should be 
very much puzzled what to wish for. I feel so 
well contented at present, that I should be al- 
most afraid to alter any thing; but I dare say 





these young folks feel very differently. I won- 
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der if the trial were made what the wish of each! ear heard me then it blessed me, and when the 


would be.” 


eye saw me it gave witness to me: because I 


“Oh I should not be at all at a loss,” said | delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, 


Arthur, his eye brightening at the thought, “I 
would explore lands on which the foot of man 
has never trod, I would discover continents like 


and him that had none to help him. The bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me; and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 


Columbus, sail around the world like Anson, see | joy.’ ” 


al] that is seen both in nature and art in distant 
regions, encounter perilous adventures from 
which, however, I should be extricated with 
safety and honor, and then,” he added with a 
smile, “return to tell my hair-breadth scapes to 
my mother and sisters and a host of admiring 
friends.” 

“To sum up all in one wish, Arthur,” said his 
father, “ you would like to be a great traveller.”’ 

“* Exactly so.” 

“ You have never reflected, my son, upon what 
such a wish would involve,” said Mrs. Selden. 

“You see the very wish has driven the blood 
from your mother’s cheek,” said Mr. Selden with 
a smile, ‘I dare say she sees you already in im- 
agination, exploring wild countries filled with 
savage inhabitants, sailing over strange seas or 
traversing sandy deserts, but we will finish the 
fable before we begin the moral. What would 
you wish, Virginia?” 

Virginia looked up from her book and a beau- 
tiful flush passed over her cheek, springing from 
the timidity with which most persons of great 
and delicate sensibility speak the feelings of their 
hearts; ‘“‘I would wish,” she said in a low, 
sweet voice, “to dwell in some beautiful and 
secluded island shut out from the cold world, 
with only those I love best, where I might wan- 
der through orange groves and watch the bright | 
birds and listen to strains of unearthly sweetness | 
floating through the air, with a ministering spirit 
like Ariel to obey my commands and” — 

* And,” said Arthur, interrupting her with a 
mischievous smile, ‘‘a Prince Ferdinand to be 
shipwrecked on the shores of this same beautiful 
and secluded island.” 

Margaret saw the flush grow deeper on Vir- 
ginia’s cheek, and knowing she could neither 
understand nor parry raillery, interposed for her 
relief, saying, ‘‘come, Arthur, this is not fair, 
you have no right to interfere with other people’s | 





‘Does not Margaret really look pretty ?” 
whispered Arthur to his mother, as he watched 
the color kindle in her cheeks and the light beam 
from her eyes in pronouncing these words. 

“She looks more than pretty,” replied Mrs. 
Selden in the same tone, “the goodness of her 
heart is reflected in her countenance.” 

“My wish,” said Reginald, “should be to 
move the will of the people by the power of 
my eloquence like reeds shaken by the wind,—to 
command senates,—to preside over the councils 
of nations,—to transmit my name to the admi- 
ration of posterity, to the veneration of ages yet 
unborn.” 

‘Very moderate indeed,” said Arthur laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and quite as easy to obtain as Virginia’s 
enchanted island. For my part, I should be 
quite satisfied to be admired by my cotempora- 
ries, and trouble my head very little as to the 
veneration of ages yet unborn. But we have 
not heard Charles’s wish yet, I suppose he has 
attained true wisdom and finds nothing worth 
wishing for.” 

A momentary flush passed over Charles’ face 
as he replied, ‘as my father is in truth the good 
fairy who has power to grant my wish I shall 
reserve it for him until to-morrow.” 

Though Charles smiled as he spoke, there was 
something in his tone and manner which con- 
vinced all his hearers that he was serious, and 
that he had indeed some wish to express in 
which his feelings were deeply interested. Va- 
rious conjectures arose in the minds of each, but 
they forebore, from delicacy to Charles’ feel- 
ings, to urge the subject farther. 

** My wish,” said Mrs. Selden, “ would be a 
very inglorious one, and cruel likewise, for I 
should destroy these bright visions,—cause Vir- 
ginia’s island to vanish—permit the undiscovered 
countries still to remain unexplored by Arthur— 
deprive the councils of the country of a leader, 


wishes, or finish them, especially when you know| and keep all my children near me, actively and 


Virginia’s speeches are like Sancho Panza’s 
story about the goats, never finished if once in- 
terrupted.” 

“Then since Virginia’s wish is finished by my 
unluckily introducing Prince Ferdinand,” said 
Arthur, “ we will hear next what you have to 
say, Margaret; what would your wish be!” 

“My highest idea of happiness has already 


usefully employed in the quiet and happy pur- 
suits of domestic life.” 

‘Your wish is set in flats, mother,” said Ar- 
thur laughing,” and inclines me so much to 
sleep I shall wish you all a good night, and be- 
take myself to bed instantly.” 

“It is a good idea,” said Mr. Selden, “ espe- 
cially for those who have to rise with the lark, 





been so beautifully described, that I will only 
repeat the words which express it. 





‘When the! 


as you and I must do, Arthur, if we wish to 
join the fox hunt.” 
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“There is not much doubt as to my wish on 
that subject,” said Arthur, “I shail be ready by 
dawn.” 


The happy party dispersed for the night, but 


each continued for some time to indulge in their 


own speculations as to the nature of Charles’ 
wish, which the next day was to unfold. 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Reflect that life and death, affecting sounds, 
Are only varied modes of endless being. 
Reflect that life like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone ; 
Not for itself, but for a nobler end 
The Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 
When inconsistent with a greater good, 
Reason commends to cast the less away ; 
Thus life with loss of wealth is well preserved, 
And virtue cheaply saved with loss of life. 

S. Johnson. 


Mr. Selden was not without his share of cu- 
riosity, as to the nature of Charles’ request, but 
a certain undefined feeling, that a request to be 
made in private would probably be one which he 
doubted his willingness to grant withheld him 
from attempting to renew the conversation on 
the following day with his son, and he hoped, as 
the day wore away, that Charles had perhaps 
changed his mind on further consideration. 
This hope, however, was of short duration, for 
as he was taking his evening walk, as he sup- 
posed alone, he felt a little startled and discom- 
posed to find Charles had joined him, with a 
countenance which showed plainly there was 
something on his mind which he had resolved to 
communicate. 

Some minutes silence ensued ; at length Charles 
said, in a tone which indicated the depth and 
earnestness of his resolution: ‘‘ You see I have 
not forgotten to claim my privilege of making a 
wish, one too which has this advantage, that it 
is in your power to grant it.” 

“That may, perhaps, be the very reason that 
I shall like your wish less than those of your 
brothers and sisters. I do not like the responsi- 
bility of ‘cursing with a granted prayer.’ ” 

‘But you have not yet heard it.” 

“Very true, nor do I mean to give you a 
harsh or hasty refusal without listening to what 
you have to say. You are of an age now when 
I can no longer claim the authority of a parent; 
my claims are only those of affection and res- 
pect.” 

Charles’ color changed a little, and he paused 
@ minute before he said,—** to make professions 
of love and respect for my mother and yourself 
would appear to me as idle and ridiculous as to 
inform you of any other self-evident truth, such 





as that the sun rose this morning; to win your 
approbation, to coutribute to your happiness are 
my first earthly wishes, and yet I must acknowl- 
edge that I cherish a wish higher, dearer still, 
one which dwells with me by day and haunts 
me by night.” 

‘You speak in paradoxes, Charles; in one 
breath you tell me your highest earthly wish is 
to obtain the approbation and contribute to the 
happiness of your parents, and in the next you 
inform me you have a still higher, dearer wish. 
I never could guess an enigma, even of the sim- 
plest kind, so that it will be necessary you should 
explain yourself more clearly.” 

“T will then lay open my heart fully to you; 
why should I shrink from acknowledging to my 
father that a change so mighty has passed over 
my views, my feelings and my wishes, that I 
can scarcely regard myself as the same being I 
once was! The aspirations which I once cher- 
ished for fame, for power, for the honors and 
pleasures of this world are now fixed on other 
and more lofty objects.” 

‘My dear son,” said Mr. Selden, staring at 
Charles with a strange mixture of surprise and 
vexation depicted in his countenance, “how 
strangely you are running on. If fame, and 
power, and pleasure, and honor no longer appear 
to you desirable, I must confess your state of 
mind is one I can neither conceive nor compre- 
hend. I could neveradmire the Stoic philosophy, 
as I see nothing to which it leads, and should al- 
ways seek the power of enjoyment. rather than 
that of enduranee, as I do verily believe that this 
world contains objects well worthy the wisest 
man’s efforts to attain.” 

“T assure you, that I am no convert to the 
doctrine of the Stoics, but to one far nobler and 
far more philosophic, because it is founded on 
the principles of our nature—the religion of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Mr. Selden started, ‘you really talk so strange- 
ly, this morning, Charles, thatif I did not know 
you to have good sense, I should be led to doubt 
the fact. Is there any thing so very marvellous 
in your believing in the christian religion? I 
hope we all do the same.” 

“I can only answer for myself, father. I know 
that not many months have elapsed since I could 
truly say that I was a believer in the Christian 
religion. It is true, I always believed it histori- 
cally, just as I believed such men once existed 
as Cesar and Pompey; I reverenced its precepts 
also, I believed there was beauty as well as truth 
in its doetrines, and even more than this, Chris- 
tianity exerted a sort of negative influence on my 
conduct.” 

“ Aecording to my weak judgment then, I 
should have pronouneed you a Christian, I knew 
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not what more can be required than belief and 
obedience to make us such.” 

‘¢ But a far different belief, a far different obe- 
dience from those which I possessed. I had not 
yet felt the wants and necessities of my nature, 
I had not experienced within my heart the fear- 
ful conflict of good and evil, I had not felt the 
infirmity of my will, I had not meditated on the 
dark and painful mysteries of my nature, and 
when I was aroused to a consciousness of this 
internal world, I saw there was nothing in hea- 
ven or earth that could deliver me from myself, 
which could harmonize these discordant princi- 
ples, which could disperse the thick mists of dark- 
ness that involved the destiny of man, but the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. I felt this, I believed 
with my heart, light, joy amd peace sprung up 
within my soul.” 

The deep emotion which Charles’ tone and 
manner evinced, were not wholly without effect 
on his father. All trace of vexation vanished 
from his countenance, as he said: “ You are nat- 
urally of an enthusiastic temperament, Charles, 
and you have permitted strange fancies to work 
upon your mind. These notions belong rather 
to puritans and fanatics, than to rational, sober- 
minded men. Religion is a very simple matter, 
as explained in the Church Catechism, to do 
your duty towards God, and towards your neigh- 
bour, is all that is required.” 

“True, but how difficult, how impossible to 
perform these duties, unless a life-ggving princi- 
ple has been infused into the heaft, unless the 
love of God has been shed abroad in the soul.” 

Mr. Selden regarded his son steadily with sur- 
prise and concern, as he said, “I cannot perceive 
the difficulty or impossibility of performing one’s 
duties, at least I have known hundreds of good 
Christians, who attended to their religious and 
social duties, without ever troubling their minds 
with these mystical notions. If we once begin 
to speculate, to imagine on these mysterious sub- 
jects, the result will probably be fanaticism, or 
even derangement, but it will never be the good 
of mankind, or our own happiness and high 
standing in the world.” 

“Yet, if we acknowledge the divine authority 
of the Scriptures, as I know you do, father, we 
must receive its doetrines, and endeavor to un- 
derstandthem. The notions which you condemn 
as visionary and mystical, are drawn immediate- 
ly from this source.” 

“‘T certainly do believe implicitly in the truth 
of Christianity, but yet we know that the wild- 
est visionaries and fanatics profess to derive their 
doctrine immediately from the Bible; we know 
that all men have not sufficient wisdom andlearn- 
ing to understand it rightly. I am therefore eon- 
tented to take the opinion of the wise and ra- 


tional divines of the church of England, as my 
standard of religious belief.” 

Charles’ eyes brightened with pleasure, as his 
father uttered these words. ‘I am quite willing,” 
he replied, “to abide by this standard to test the 
soundness of the views | have advanced. Only 
read some of these works, which have always 
been considered by the church as containing the 
ablest and most faithful exposition of its doc- 
trines.” 

‘IT have not much leisure for theological stu- 
dies, as my time is very closely employed with 
the active duties of life, and the employments 
that unavoidably belong to my station in society. 
But I am at a loss to conjecture to what this 
conversation tends, may I ask plainly ?” 

“ Plainly then, I sought this interview for the 
purpose of expressing to you a wish which I 
have long cherished in my heart, which I have 
ardently longed, yet dreaded to avow—a wish to 
devote my life to the ministry.” 

Mr. Selden started ; surprise and dismay were 
pictured on his countenance ; he turned abso- 
lutely pale, and seemed for some minutes inca- 
pable of making any reply. At last he said— 
“Surely, surely, Charles, you are not serious ; 
can you really wish to become aminister? You 
can never have reflected properly upon what it 
involves, nor upon what you renounce in enter- 
ing upon this way of life.” 

“TI have reflected anxiously, deeply, almost 
continually upon it, and think I can understand 
not only the duties it requires, but also the sacri- 
fices it involves, and yet I am convinced that the 
profession of a minister embraces the highest and 
noblest ends of existence, and as far transcends 
all earthly pursuits in dignity and importance, as 
the immortal soul excels in value the mortal 
body.” 

‘Well, of all the strange fancies I have ever 
known, I think this is certainly the oddest, 
Charles, that at your time of life, with your edu- 
cation and prospects, you should think of turn- 
ing preacher. I certainly respect a learned and 
good minister, one who can preach a sensible 
sermon on Sunday, and behave like a gentleman 
in society, but of all professions, this is assuredly 
the last I should ever havé chosen. There are 
many other ways of doing good in the world be- 
sides preaching, and besides, there are minis- 
ters enough already, or at least, if there are not 
enough, (for facts here stared him too plainly in 
the face to maintain his assertion,) “ the efforts 
of one man would surely make very little differ- 
ence in the state of the world, while it would 
compel you to renounce the pleasures, the useful 
employments, and honors of life, to drag out a 
dull, inactive, tiresome existence.” 





«My dear father, excuse my saying, that my 
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views on this subject differ totally from yours, 
because my idea of the character and duties of 
a minister of the Gospel, my opinion of the im- 
portance of his office are so much at variance 
with your own. I agree with you fully in think- 
ing that there are many other ways of doing 
good besides preaching, but I by no means think 
that ministers are restricted to this only method. 
Their duties I believe to be various, incessant, re- 
quiring the constant employment of their minds 
and their time; all the good feelings of the heart, 
all the highest faculties of the mind must be kept 
in vigorous exercise for the performance of them. 
I should enter on this holy office with dread, not 
because I feared leading a dull, tiresome, or in- 
active life, but because I should feel most deeply 
my own insufficiency for the lofty; the arduous 
duties of the ministry.” 


“It is certainly necessary, thatthere should be 
clergymen to administer the offices of religion, 
and to instruct the people in their duties; but you 
appear to me to have very exaggerated and over- 
strained ideas of the nature of the office. I must 
confess, I can see nothing very lofty or arduous 
in the duties of christening a child, marrying a 
couple, burying the dead, or preaching a moral 
and sensible discourse on Sunday, which, from 
the very nature of the subjects that it treats, and 
the number of standard works, which every well 
educated minister has in his library, requires noth- 
ing but a moderate degree of judgment, taste and 
memory.” 


“ But is it not a lofty and arduous duty to de- 
vote all the powers of the mind to the study of 
the Word of God, a book containing inexhausti- 
ble themes of reflection, unfathomable depths of 
knowledge,—every portion of which contains 
some moral lesson if we have only the wisdom 
to receive it?) Think of what unspeakable im- 
portance it is that these divine truths, by which 
alone the souls of men can live, should be ex- 
plained clearly, justly, forcibly to the world ;— 
remember what crimes, what horrors have arisen 
from false doctrines of religion promulgated by 
ignorant and prejudiced teachers. Is it not a 
lofty and arduous duty to be a friend to all within 
your influence, not only to their perishing bodies, 
but to their immortal souls, to sympathise with 
their joys and sorrows, to reclaim the wandering, 
to comfort the afflicted, to counsel the ignorant, 
to proclaim pardon to the guilty, and even to il- 
lumine the dark valley and shadow of death, by 
the promises of the Gospel?” 


Charles’ eyes kindled as he spoke, and his 
countenance beamed the fervor of his feelings ; 
the earnestness of his tones not only conveyed 
a strong impression of his own sincerity, but 


den’s mind, as to whether his son’s views might 
not be more correct than his own. 

After a minute’s pause, Mr. Selden replied, 
“My ideas are perhaps not quite so erroneous 
on this subject, as you seem to imagine. I cer- 
tainly do think that many things, not sinful in 
themselves, do not become the dignity of a min- 
ister, and should therefore be given up by one 
who embraces this profession. I perceive the 
necessity of making such sacrifices : for instance, 
I could not endure to see a son of mine a card- 
playing, or fox-hunting parson, though I think 
these amusements very innocent pursued with 
proper moderation. Neither could | tolerate the 
same conviviality in a minister, which sits grace- 
fully enough on other young men, nor could I 
ever bear to hear one engaged in angry political 
discussions. A minister who abstained from all 
these things, would, however, only possess nega- 
tive merit, which could not make him a valuable 
or useful member of society. And yet toa young 
man like yourself, full of life, spirits and activity, 
with talents and education, too, which would en- 
able you to shine as a political leader on a new 
and untried theatre of action, which promises to 
be the most glorious the world ever saw, because 
freest from the restrictions which repress talent 
in other countries, it would be hard to renounce 
these prospects, and the innocent amusements of 
life, to turn aside from the noble career that 
opens before you—and all for what ?” 

“For what, oh father! I have not words suf- 
ficiently strong to express my sense of the im- 
portance of the objects to which I wish to devote 
myself, nor is it in my power to tell you how ne- 
cessary it is to my happiness, that you should 
yield your consent, for I cannot be satisfied to 
incur your displeasure or disapprobation.”’ 

Mr. Selden looked very serious for some minutes 
and seemed lost in thought; at last he replied in 
a grave, but kind tone, “I am not unreasonable 
or tyrannical enough to expect to control a young 
man of your age in his deliberate choice of a 
profession for life. I should therefore certainly 
not be displeased at your following your own in- 
clinations, even though they were contradictory 
to mine. Approbation, however, is not in our 
own power, and though, as I have said before, I 
am a firm believer in the truth of Christianity, 
and perceive the necessity of a priesthood, yet 
we cannot suppose there is an imperative neces- 
sity on all men to become preachers, and I had 
rather a son of mine should never make one of 
their number. Yet as you think, that your hap- 
piness and duty require that you should pursue 
this way of life, and your heart seems so des- 
perately set on it, I will not seek to use my in- 
fluence farther than to request you to wait six 





even caused a momentary doubt in Mr. Sel- 


months longer and re-consider the matter. Mix 
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more with the world, read less, be less solitary in And if again by hope betray’d, 
your habits, and let us see whether your present My soul should court repnee, 

‘ah d-ctateof fool . eslen't How poorly were the guilt repaid, 
wishes and state of feeling may not arise from By all that earth bestows ! 
an excited and disordered imagination.” 

*‘] thank you most sincerely, father, for this 
kind concession, and am most willing to accede The morning star that fades from sight, 


to the proposal.” Suill beams upon the mind ; 
F So doth her beauty leave the light 
sees" Of memory behind ; 
(To be Continued.) Tho’ lost to earth—too early gone— , 
By others seen no more, i 
She is to me still shining on, 
And brighter than before. 














The smile she wore when last we met, 


Beneath, Agany Slay 90,2008. ‘The tear she shed at parting, 


My dear Sir :—Herewith I send you a poem, from the The kiss upon my eye-lids set 
pen of a friend, which he has consented to have published To keep my own from starting, 
at my instance. Were I at liberty to communicate his Like bright, remember'd dreams of bliss, 
name, you would find it one highly distinguished at the Are lingering with me yet; 
South, in many departments, both of Thought and Action. That smile and tear and parting kiss, 
Like the young German, Korner, the author has twined O, how can I forget. 


the brightest laurels of the Muses around the crimson 
splendors of the sword,— with the super-added distinctions 


of the Statesman. These verses will speak their own And you, my friend, who knew her worth, 
praise. They are a touching tribute of paternal affection, And loved that worth to praise, 
and seem almost the very tears of love crystallized into And how amidst the ills of earth, 


poetry, by the spell of genius. Since the Monody of 
Mason, on the death of his wife, [ know nothing of the 
kind more beautiful or pathetic. Thus much you can say 


She walked in beauty’s ways, 
Will not condemn the grateful tears, 
The ever-flowing stream, 
from me. That keeps a loveliness like hers, 


Very truly, your friend, In memory fresh and green. 
A. B. Meek. 


J. R. Thompson, Esq., Editor Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


No—let me still in silence keep 
My vigils o’er her tomb, 
LINE 3B And with my tears forever steep 
The flow’rs that o’er it bloom. 
Tho’ all the world should pass it by, 
TO THE REVEREND EDWARD FONTAINE, PONTO- A place remember’d not, 
TOC, MISS. *Tis meet that I, should linger nigh, 
And bless the hallow’d spot. 


aa 


sventadk Acadia 


In reply to some received from him. 


The sacred love—the holy woes, 
Awaken‘d by the dead, 

Are like the fragrance of the rose, 
When all its hues are fled ; 

And, as beside the grave we stand, 
The mournful thoughts that rise, 

Are whispers from the spirit-land, 
Sweet voices from the skies. 


A welcome to my minstrel] skill, 
Dear friend of happier days ; 
Thy notes are sweet, but sweeter still, 
The love that prompts thy lays. 
From sorrows deep and cherish’d long, 
Thou fain wouldst free the heart, 
And by the fragrant breath of song, 
New hopes and joys impart. 


But vain it is thy harp to strike; Then leave, O, leave me to my grief, 
My woes thou can’st not drown, Too wedded now to part; 

Unless thy notes, Cecilia's like, "Twill duly work its own relief, 
Can draw an Angel down. By eating out the heart ; 

Until I meet my daughter fair, But ’till my daughter pure and bright, 
Lost Pleiad of my soul, To me shall re-appear, 

The burning tears of my despair, My life must be a sleepless night, 
Must ever, ever roll. Without a star to cheer. 

Nor would I, if I could, revive You tell me that my grief is vain, 
From my distraction wild ; My child will not return, 

I love the grief that keeps alive, No earthly tears can wake again, 





The memory of my child ; The ashes of the urn; 
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You tell me too, that she is gone 
To regions blest and fair, 

And wrong it is her loss to mourn, 
Since she’s an angel there. 


I know it all—1 know it all; 
Yet still with grief opprest, 
My spirit sighs for her recall, 
And will not be at rest; 
I cannot, cannot give her up, 
1 am not reconciled ; 
O, take away the bitter cup, 
And bring me back my child !— 


She was the last enchanting ray 
That cheer’d me here below, 

The only star to light my “way, 
Thro’ this dark world of woe; 
And now bereft of that sweet light, 

O, how shall | sustain 
The shadows of the awful night, 
Which must with me remain! 


Like him upon the rocky peak, 
In wrath and vengeance doom’d 
A victim to the vulture’s beak, 
To suffer unconsum’d— 
So am | doom'd in darkness deep, 
All desolate and chill, 
To bear a pang that will not sleep, 
A death that will not kill. 


Then he it so—all silently, 
I'll bear the adverse weight ; 

But He enthroned in yonder sky, 
Who dooms me to my fate, 

Will, in His own good way and time, 
My lovely one restore— 

If not on earth, in that blest clime, 
Where parting is no more. 


I know He will—for even now 
On faith’s enraptur’d eye, 

He breaketh like His own bright bow, 
Upon me from on high; 

Amidst my deep despondency, 
He whispers in mine ear— 

Thy daughter may not come to thee, 
But thou canst go to her. 


Enough, enough—I ask no more ; 
A light hath flash’d within ; 

My child from earth He only bore, 
To lure me on to Him ; 

Then let Him keep the jewel bright, 
O, let Him wear the gem; 

1 would not snatch so pure a light 
From His bright diadem. 


The only boon, O God, I crave, 
Is soon thy face to see ; 

I long to pass the dull, cold grave, 
And wing my way to Thee— 


To Thee, O Lord, and those dear friends 


In Thine eternal sphere, 
Where | may make some poor amends, 
For all my errors here. 





Broderip’s Zoological Recreations.* 


From our childhood, we have always had a 
strong liking for that branch of natural history, 
which embraces living animals. We trust we 
are not deficient in human sympathies ; and that 
we appreciate, in a tolerable degree at least, the 
inestimable privileges, which distinguish man 
from even the highest of the brute creation. 
But we are sometimes tempted to draw unfa- 
vorable comparisons, in point of moral character 
at least, between the sons of Adam and some of 
the beasts which obey and serve them; and very 
often should we be rejoiced to exchange the bore- 
dom of certain visiters, possessing more than or- 
dinary powers of articulate speech, for the dumb, 
but intelligent companionship of the domestic 
favorites. For it is in the light of fellow-crea- 
tures, of living beings, participating with our- 
selves, not merely in the pains and pleasures of 
the senses, but also to a considerable extent in 
those joys and sorrows, which have their source 
in our mental emotions, that we love to contem- 
plate them. Perhaps it may be owing to our ig- 
norance that we do not appreciate the apparent 
relish with which naturalists pursue investiga- 
tions of a strictly scientific and technical charac- 
ter. But to us their researches seem far less at- 
tractive than the desultory observations of those 
lovers of nature who have been their pioneers— 
such men as White of Selborne, Wilson, and 
Audubon—who have followed the wild denizens 
of field and forest even to their most secret haunts, 
and portrayed their character and habits, in a 
thousand happy anecdotes. We care not to 
know them by genera and species, and all the dry 
details of description, which fix their appropiate 
places in the schemes of Linneus and Cuvier. 
All this is, doubtless, excellent and valuable learn- 
ing; and we acknowledge, (while we are una- 
ble to compute,) the debt, which mankind owes 
to these illustrious benefactors of science. In 
like manner, the world is proud to confess its ob- 
ligations to the great masters in the schools of 
Anatomy and Medicine. But it does not follow 
that every man is to study his friends and ac- 
quaintances with the eyes of John Hunter or 


‘Dr. Physic. One seldom extends his survey of 


a new subject in society, beyond his general ap- 
pearance and bearing, and perhaps a special 
scrutiny of the physiognomy. Some there are, 
indeed, whose fingers itch to manipulate the cra- 
nium and explore the bumps; but their hands 
are commonly tied by the restraints of good- 


* ZooLocicaL Recreations. By W.J. Broderir, Esq., 
F. R. S., &c., &c. From the enlarged second London 
edition. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849, 
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breeding and civility. Now, for our own part, 
we desire to know bird and beast, (for fishes are 
out of our element entirely,) just in the same 
way : toidentify and distinguish such as we often 
meet with—to gather up what is most remarka- 
ble about those which we seldom or never see— 
to learn their outward appearance, dispositions, 
habits of life, and such like matters, rather than 
the recondite differences, by which they are clas- 
sified and arranged in the naturalist’s museum. 
We should as soon think of verifying a friend by 
the items of an European passport, and taking 
an inventory of his age, height, complexion, hair, 
eyes, and other marks—considering his tempera- 
ment, whether lymphatic, phlegmatic, nervous 
or choleric—or comparing him with the charac- 
teristics of the five great races, and ascertaining 
from which of them, and in what proportions, 
his mingled blood had descended. This last in- 
quiry might indeed, under some aspects, be im- 
portant: but such cases, to employ a new-fan- 
gled word, are *‘ exceptional.” ‘The general rule 
is opposite. 

The volume, which has led us into this train 
of remarks, (if our gossip be worthy of such a 
name,) is precisely the sort of book for unlearned 
readers like ourselves. It consists of a series 
of popular sketches, first published in the New 
Monthly Magazine, and embracing notices of 
birds and beasts of various sorts, from nightin- 
gales and wild turkeys, up to dogs, monkeys, el- 
ephants, and dragons. Of course, like more 
elaborate works, it contains some reference to 
the technical divisions of zoology: but we can 
assure all such as coincide with us in taste, that 
these occupy only a small space in the book, and 
are easily skipped over. The work is for the most 
part devoted to such descriptions as all can un- 
derstand and be interested in: with an agreea- 
ble variety of quotations from other authors, and 
anecdotes illustrative of the animals under con- 
sideration. We are also favored with biographi- 
cal and personal notices of some distinguished 
strangers, such as the Orang Utan, Jenny, and 
the elephant Jack, late of the Zoological Gar- 
dens, in the Regent’s Park; personages, who 
probably deserved and requited the attentions 
bestowed upon them, quite as well as many for- 
eigners of greater pretensions and celebrity. 

We have been a little surprised at the seem- 
ing hesitation with which Mr. Broderip several 
times advances the opinion, that the inferior ani- 
mals are not confined to mere instinct, but do ac- 
tually reason. He does it always, by way of 
query—as if it were something contrary to the 
received doctrine, but, in his mind, capable of 
being successfully maintained. We do not de- 
sign, by any means, “to even ourselves with the 
likes” of Mr. Broderip—we are guilty of no such 


arrogance. But we are certainly ahead of him 
on this tack. We remember well, that our first 
essay at college was an elaborate, (we thought a 
highly original and meritorious,) argument, in 
which we asserted the existence of both facul- 
ties, as well in brutes asin mankind : attributing 
to the former a larger proportion of instinct, and 
to the latter a preponderance of the reasoning 
power. Our good old professor returned the 
thesis, with the dry observation, that its views 
were very just and correct, and might be found, 
discussed with great ability in some book, the 
name of which we have forgotten. 

It was obvious, that we were suspected of hav- 
ing “stolen our thunder ;” and this mortifying 
conviction made us anxious to banish all recol- 
lections of the subject. Since then, we had al- 
ways taken it for granted, that the question was 
no longer an open one in the schools of mental 
philosophy. Certainly it ought not to be; for 
nothing, except problems in geometry, can be 
more clearly demonstrated. 

The dog furnishes more frequent, and more 
extraordinary proofs, of the possession and ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculty, than any other 
animal that we know of: and Mr. Broderip has 
not failed to call witnesses from the ranks of 
these intelligent and faithful creatures. Most 
persons, acquainted with their habits, can re- 
member occurrences conducing to prove the 
same thing; although very few would possess 
our author’s happy style of telling his story. 

Among other instances, he narrates the case 
of a turnspit, belonging to a clergyman in the 
west of England, who baffled all his master’s en- 
deavors to keep him out of church of a Sunday. 
On one occasion, after doing duty in the kitchen 
until noon on Saturday, the poor quadruped was 
locked up in the wood-hole for safe keeping. 
“Here,” as our author says, ‘ he revenged him- 
self by drying up the souls of the whole family 
with his inordinate, expostulatory yells, during 
the whole of the remnant of Saturday, and the 
greater part of Sunday.” 

We once knew a man cured, by a similar in- 
carceration, of an ill habit he had contracted, in 
respect of his pecuniary obligations. He was 
sent to jail, very obdurate, on Saturday evening : 
Sunday he relented—but it was not a dies juridi- 
cus, and his business was delayed. On Monday, 
as early as possible, he paid the debt and was 
enlarged, declaring it to be the best way he had 
seen tried to make an honest man pay a just debt ! 

But the same treatment did not cure the turn- 
spit: his love of church-going was not to be erad- 
ieated. About 12 o’clock on the following Sat- 
urday Toby’was not to be found. ‘The meat was 
on the spit, but no Toby was there to mount the 





wheel, and turn the roast. The barn, where 
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he was wont to “recreate himself by hunting 
rats,” was searched in vain. The gipsies, who 
seem, (like our Indians,) to have fancied fat dogs, 
underwent an examination to no purpose. The 
worthy family retired to rest, disconsolate for 
their loss—lamenting him no less than the Scotch 
divine his renowned “ Ervie wi’ the crookit 
horn’: and the first words of the master, after 
grace at his Sunday’s breakfast, was the mourn- 
ful inquiry, “Any tidings of Toby?” But the 
duties of the day could not be dispensed with. 
The good man, with a saddened heart, after dis- 
posing of the village schools, proceeded to church 
in full canonicals, and slowly paced up the aisle 
to his reading desk. He entered it, thinking sor- 
rowfully upon him who had been there so often 
unbidden, but who would now be so welcome 
any where: and there—to his utter amazement— 
in the old place, he found the cunning vagrant, 
squatted upon his funny little legs, with “ his 
eyes twinkling out of the darkest corner.” The 
question was given up: and Toby was “ per- 
mitted to go to church, with the unanimous ap- 
probation of the parish, as long as he lived.” 


We ourselves knew alarge water spaniel, who 
certainly kept a reckoning of Sundays, though 
less exemplary in his way of life on the Sabbath, 
than the Welshman. Our acquaintance was 
always at his master’s heels, from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday night—at home or in the street, 
at market, at the bank, in court, or wherever 
else that master’s business or pleasure might 
carry him. But when Sunday came, Carlos 
never stirred from home, unless especially in- 
vited. His master went reguiarly to chureh: 
but we never knew the dog to follow him, morn- 
ing or evening. Our Carlos knew the day— 
whether from the closing of stores and the still- 
ness, or in what other way—he never explained 
te us: butto many others, as well as ourselves, it 
was notorious that he made it, emphatically, a 
day of rest. 


Another dog of our acquaintance could dis- 
tinguish the bell of the tavern, where he was 
fed, from all the other bells in town, and never 
failed to strike a trot for the kitchen, whenever 
he heard it at dinner time. But, we confess, he 
was eclipsed by the renowned dog of the con- 
vent, who learned to ring the beggar’s bell at 
the gate, and thus ingeniously to appropriate the 
victuals, that were passed through the wicket to 
the supposed pensioner. 


Our author gives a diverting account of the 
conspicuous part, which certain dogs of London 
were made to play, somewhat against their will, 
in a royal and civie procession. We think our 


readers will find it worth the space it occupies in 
our pages. 


Vor. XV—51 





“ When the citizens feasted the allied sover- 
eigns, we were snugly placed, at an early hour, 
at the window of a most worthy trader in the 
precious metals, upon Ludgate-hill; one who 
had been prime warden of the worshipful com- 
pany, and had two gowns, and every thing hand- 
some about him. His hospitable house was well 
filled with honest men and bonnie lassies, but 
we who had not been long in the small village, 
were constantly drawn from the well-spread 
table, aud the bright eyes that surrounded it, to 
the window aforesaid, by the note of prepara- 
tion. In the street were the heaps of gravel in- 
tended for smoothing the path of the Regent 
and the crowned heads. Workmen were em- 
ployed in levelling these heaps, which the dogs, 
already collected in considerable numbers, evi- 
dently considered as pitched exclusively for their 
accommodation. The thickening crowd were 
in their holyday suits, every thing was bright and 
gay, the dogs were frisky beyond expression, 
and the gravel heaps produced the most social 
feelings among the assembled quadrupeds. 

‘By and by the gravel was spread—the dogs, 
that had been chasing each other’s tails from an 
early hour, began to be a little tired, but were 
still in good spirits. The troops now lined the 
streets, and at length there seemed to be a dis- 
position on the part of the dogs to consider that 
they had enough of the féte. Mvery now and 
then a canine sceptic, who began to think that 
matters were taking an unpleasant turn, would 
go to the sides of the street and try to make his 
way through the living wall that bounded the 
carriage-way. In nine cases out of ten he was 
kicked back by the soldiers, and if some partic- 
ularly enterprising individual succeeded in passing 
them, a greater obstacle remained behind; for 
there was no possibility of getting through the 
conglomeration on the foot pavements ; trampled 
upon by the crowd, and butt-ended by the sol- 
diers, he was kicked back with curses into the 
arena, erst the scene of his gaiety, yelping and 
howling, and then and there immediately pitched 
into by his now hungry, peevish companions. 

** Well, the day wore on, the dogs lay down ;— 
the usual cries, ‘They are coming!’ brought 
every body from the creature-comforts to the 
windows, and the usual disappointments seut 
them back to their more substantial enjoyments. 
At last, the pealing of bells and firing announced 
the advent of the kings of the earth. Shouts 
were heard booming from the distance—the 
heads in the crammed windows were all craning 
westward,—the procession was now coming in 
earnest. It was headed by a large body of dis- 
tressed dogs, the phalanx increasing as it ad- 
vanced. Worn out, kicked to death’s door, and 
scarcely able to crawl, the miserable curs march- 
ed in solemn silence, with head depressed, and 
slinking tail, to which here and there might be 
seen appended the badge of the order of the tin 
canister or kettle. By the side there was no es- 
cape—they could not retreat, and so the dejected 
wretches marshalled the way, unwillingly and 
slow, till our country’s honor, and that of Eu- 
rope, were roofed in the Guildhall of the city of 
London.” 


In making selections from this volume, as we 
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designed to do, for the purpose of whetting our 
readers’ appetites, we find ourselves realizing 
the force of the phrase “l’embarras des richesses.” 
Whether the subject be cats or canary birds, 
wild swans or monkeys, owls or elephants, dogs 
or dragons—our author is sure to provide some- 
thing piquant and provocative, which we can 
hardly bear to pass by, without making a full 
meal. And if we were to quote but half the 
passages which we mark in reading as espe- 
cially worth notice, our present number would 
scarce suffice to hold them. We must therefore 
forego many things which we enjoyed highly 
ourselves, and be content with a very few ex- 
tracts; which we trust our readers will use (to 
borrow a quaint simile) ‘as a shoeing horn, 
wherewith to draw on the remainder.” 

Hear him upon “ow xs’—a portion of the 
work which we respectfully recommend to cer- 
tain of our friends, who are addicted to the wor- 
ship of that Bird of Minerva. 


“He who delights in contrasts, need seek none 
more striking among birds than that exhibited 
by a swan and an owl. The first with a pictur- 
esque profile proudly crowning a neck so beauti- 
fully long and graceful as to rivet the attention 
of the veriest Cymon of a spectator; the last 
with a great round head, looking almost as if it 
were made for a hat, and a flat face, placed, ap- 
parently, upon no neck at all. The long and 
flexible neck of the swan is ever atid anon ele- 
gantly dipped into the wave, as the spotless liv- 
ing gondola glides over its surface, to crop the 
subaqueous herbage. The disk-like face of the 
owl turns upon the short-neck like a pivot, to 
catch and concentrate every twilight ray and 
arrest every sound, even that made by 


The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor; 


and the bird, no doubt, derives some of its ill- 
omened repute from the size of the organs of 


vision set in this concentrating facial disk. Great’ 


staring, goggle, or saucer-eyes are popularly at- 
tributed to_goblins and demons, and are promi- 
nent features in a tale of terror.” 

“Cowper has admirably sung the ‘sidling’ 
and ‘ogling’ of a small-bird flirtation; but he 
does not appear to have ever witnessed the grand 
passion of an owl; would that he had! Such a 
serious affair is only to be observed by the out- 
door naturalist, who will bury himself for hours 
in the depths of the quiet woods near some fa- 
vorite owl-tree. 

“If he is so fortunate as to see the courtship on 
some warm, gloomy, spring day, whose stillness 
is only broken by the pattering of the shower, 
or the ‘minute drops’ that fall from the moss- 

rown trees, he will be well repaid for his watch- 
ing, by the solemnization. ‘The Hudibrastic air 
with which the lover approaches, makiug lowly 
gesticulations, as if to 


* Honor the shadow of the shoe-tie.’ 


of the prim quaker-like figure, that receives all 


| 


these humilities with the demure, starched de- 


meanor of one of Richardson’s heroines, only 
now and then slowly turning her head towards 
_the worshipper, when she thinks she is not ob- 
served, but instantly turning it away when she 
thinks she is,—and the occasional prudish snap 
of her bill, when she is apprehensive that he is 
going to be rude—make a scene truly edifying.” 
_ “This owl is no great respecter of property, in 
captivity at least, and will often hide things like 
the magpie and its congeners: we can answer 
for the abstraction of an anodyne necklace by 
one; but this brings back another to our remem- 
_brance,—that owl of owls, Captain Face as he 
/was named, afd his being sent to sea in the 
-horse-pond on a duck’s back, and the divings of 
‘the animated bark when the captain in his ter- 
‘ror stuck his claws into it, and his submersion 
upon the instant, and his hooting astonishment 
as he emerged, only to gripe harder and be again 
‘more deeply ducked, till both were captured for 
‘fear of consequences and the captain was un- 
bound, shaking his feathers and staring at the 
perpetrators with a vacant expression, as who 
should say, “what does all this mean?” These 
aquatic excursions were inflicted upon the cap- 
‘tain whenever he got a little seedy and moping, 
and they certainly did him good.” 


By way of realizing the contrast to which the 
first extract alludes, take this description of the 
Swan. | 


“Let us examine the body frame-work of a 
swan. What an admirable piece of animated 
ship-building it is! How the ribs rise from the 
broad and keeled sternum to support the length- 
‘ened pelvis and the broad back which form a 
‘goodly solid deck for the young cygnets to rest 
‘on under the elevated, arched, and sail-like 
wings of the parent; and how the twenty-five 
vertebre of the neck rise into a noble orna- 
mental prow, crowned with the graceful head. 
How skilfully are the oary legs and feet fitted— 
just where their strokes would be best brought to 
bear for the purpose of putting the living galley 
in motion! It is a work worthy of the great ar- 
tificer.” 





Speaking of the Hooper or Whistling (wild) 
Swan, he tells the following spirited anecdote. 


‘The hooper breeds in captivity, soon be- 
comes reconciled to a state of half-domestica- 
tion, and is now far from uncommon on our 
ornamental sheets of water. He is a bird of 
high courage, and fights stoutly pro aris et focis. 

‘On a glorious half-spring, half-summer morn- 
ing, a little rg of newly-hatched cygnets 
were basking in their grayish downy coats on 
the banks of one of the islands in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society, drinking in the rays at 
every pore, with half closed eyes and outstretch- 
ed legs, their delicately transparent webs ex- 
panded to the genial sun. The parents compla- 
cently rowed guard near them in all the enjoy- 
ment of honest family pride; and the happy 
little ones were so close to the deep water, that 
their forms were reflected therein as in a mirror. 
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Suddenly a carrion crow made a dash at one of 
the cygnets. The enraged father seized the 
felon on the instant with his bill. In vain the 
surprised crow struggled and buffeted to escape 
from the living vice which firmly grasped him: 
the old hooper’s blood was up, he dragged his 
enemy into the water and held him under it till 
he was drowned. When the swan loosed his 
hold, an inanimate lump of flesh and feathers 
floated to the surface, and as he spurned the 
black mass for the last time, he looked in his 
snowy robe like some good but indignant spirit 
trampling the evil one.” 


The tame swans, according to Mr. Broderip, 
sometimes exhibit no less courage. In an epi- 
taph upon “Old Jack,” a veteran of 70 years, 
which he republishes from the Morning Post of 
9th of July, 1840, we are told that he frequently 
put to death canine trespassers upon his domains, 
in the same way that the belligerent Quaker was 
reported to have disposed of his enemy, without 
shedding blood—i. e.—by “holding them under 
the water, until the breath did depart from their 
bodies.” On one occasion, he even seized a boy 
of twelve years old, (who had been teasing him,) 
by the leg of his trousers, and dragged him into 
the water up to his knees. Old Jack, it seems, 
was a dweller on the canal in St. James’s Park ; 
and being a Native, he resented bitterly the in- 
trusion of certain foreigners, introduced there by 
the Ornithological Society. Through many fierce 
eonflicts, he always came off victorious, until a 
body of Polish geese, regardless of all rules of 
honorable war, overpowered him by mere force 
of numbers and pecked him to death. Since 
the day when A®sop’s moribund old lion was 
kicked in the face by a cowardly donkey, we do 
not remember a noble brute to have endured a 
death so ignominious. 

Before we dismiss the swans, we must even 
at the risk of prolixity, copy one more sketch, in 
which we flatter ourselves many of the author’s 
traits of style are happily grouped together. He 
is talking of trout fishing on the Thames— 


“ But for a lover of nature, even when fortune 
smiles not, this kind of fishing has many charms:— 
the bright river, the continual change of scene, 
the rich beauty of the highly cultivated and pic- 
turesque country through which it flows, and the 
exhilarating freshness of the air as it comes laden 
with the perfume of the new-mown hay, or of 
the honeysuckle blossoms from 


‘the cottage of thatch, 
Where never physician has lifted the latch,’ 


make mere existence a pleasure. 
“Then there is always something to be seen 
Mw one who has eyes and knows how to use them. 
here are the wild flowers that enamel the banks, 
the insects, the fish—it requires a practised eye 
tosee them—the birds. Here, aking-fisher shoots 








by like a meteor—there go the summer-snipes— 
the swift darts by close to the boat, like 


‘An arrow from a Tartar’s bow’— 


That back-water is positively carpeted with the 
green leaves and snowy star-bloom of the water- 
lily—and the nightingale hard by, in shadiest co- 
vert hid, fairly sings down all the host of day- 
songsters, though the blackbird and thrush make 
melody loud and clear. 

“On one of these expeditions not long ago, 
we observed below Lock, just as a thun- 
der-storm was coming on, a pair of swans with 
seven young ones. ‘There was evidently some- 
thing more than usual going on—some sensation 
as the French say, among them. The young 
were collected between the parents, and the 
whole party pushed up stream. At first we 
thought they were nearing our punt, as we were 
dropping down from trying the weir, in the hope 
of bread; but three of the young ones mounted 
on the back of the female swan, who elevated 
her wings to receive them, the brilliant whiteness 
of her plumage contrasting beautifully with the 
gray down of the little creatures, and there was 
a sacred appearance about the whole party. The 
cause was soou manifest. 

“A magnificentswan, worthy of Leda herself, 
came ploughing up the water, indignant at a tres- 
pass on his domain. The family hurried on; 
and in their haste, one of the young slipt off its 
mother’s back. There was distress! A weak- 
ling was left behind in the wake of its father, 
and whilst it scrambled along, non passibus equis, 
uttered shrill cries as the enemy advanced. Up 
came the mighty bird, and then the father, evi- 
dently inferivr to the attacking swan in age, size, 
and strength, turned to meet him, while the little 
family huddled close to the mother, made haste 
to escape up the river. Proud as the senior, the 
young father threw back his neck between his 
arched wings, and confronted the giant. This 
was unexpected; they kept sailing backward 
and forward abreast of each other, across the 
stream like two war-ships; and the watchful 
turns of their graceful necks and bodies, as each 
tried to take the other at advantage, was a sight 
to see. We thought at last that they would do 
battle ; for each of the rivals elevated himself on 
the water, and made show of combat to the ou- 
trance. But, by this time, the family, under the 
guidance of the affectionate mother, were safe, 
and the elder male swan seemed to think that 
the better part of valour is discretion, and that 
he had driven the intruders from his royalty. So 
they parted. The young one went up to receive 
his reward from the mother of his family, and 
the old one rubbed his neck on his wings, and 
dived, and dropped down stream again, evi- 
dently comforting himself that he had given the 
trespasser a lesson. 

“There was a dog belonging to the Lock- 
house. He, from experience, seemed to know 
that all swans are bullies; butstil!l the encounter 
was something for a dog at a lock-house, where 
any thing is an incident. And, indeed, this was 
so much more earnest in show than the usual 
conflicts, that he moved down towards the brink, 
though the rain was coming on. At first he sat 
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upon his tail; but, as the affair gave hope of be- 
coming serious, he couched, and when the birds 
lifted themselves, as in act to fight, dropped his 
head on his outstretched forelegs. with all the 
ecstasy of an amateur. When, however, he 
found it was no go, and that the menaces ended 
as usual—much in the same way as they have 
done of late among the unfeathered bipeds, ac- 
cording to the new code of chivalry,—he shook 
himself, like a sensible dog, and went back to 
shelter.” 


Those who witnessed the recent performances 
of Marzetti, as the Brazilian ape—and, still more, 
those who remember the superior activity of his 
‘illustrious predecessor,” Monsieur Gouffe. some 
16 or 17 years since—will appreciate the follow- 
ing notice of their great prototype. To us, it 
was both new and interesting. 


‘“‘Mazurier it is said, after a long and patient 
attendance upon the monkeys. domiciled in the 
Jardin du Roi, sewed up in skins, and with a 
face painted and made up in a concatenation 
accordingly, raised at last the benevolence of a 
tender-hearted one to such a pitch, that it offered 
him a bit of the apple it was eating, and drew 
from him that rapturous exclamation, pregnant 
with the consciousness of his apparent identity 
with the monkey-character— Enfin! enfin, je 
suis singe !’* 

“‘Poor Mazurier! when he died, Polichinelle 
was shipwrecked indeed. We can see him now 
gaily advancing, as if Prometheus had just touch- 
ed the wood with his torch, in a brilliant cocked 
hat of gilt and silvered pasteboard, with rosettes 
to match, gallantly put on athwart ships; that 
very pasteboard, so dear to recollection as hav- 
ing glittered before our delighted eyes when old 
nurse unfolded the familiar little books of lang- 
syne—books which in these philosophical days 
are shorn of their beams; for ‘ Cock-Robin,’ 
‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ ‘Jack and his Bean- 
stalk,’ ‘ The Children in the Wood,’ ‘The Seven 
Champions.’ ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ with the 
other dearly-beloved legends of our childhood, 
when permitted to enter the nursery. are more 
soberly clad: their splendid and many-coloured 
attractive coats have almost entirely disappeared. 

“* Mazurier was the personification of that in- 
vincible Prince of Roués, Punch; but if the 
comic strength of this elastic, this Indian-rubber 
man lay in Polichinelle, it was in ‘The Ape of 
Brazil’ that his tragic power lay—and that power, 
absurd as the expression may seem to those who 
never beheld him, was great. ‘There was but 
one blot in his inimitable performance. It was 
perfect as a piece of acting—if that be called 
acting which, like Morris Barnett’s Monsieur 
Jacques, is nature itself; but alas! Mazurier had 
dressed the character without a tail. The melo- 
drama was admirably got up; but there, to the 
great distress of zoologists, was the tailless quad- 
rumane in the midst of Brazilian scenery, where 
no traveller—and travellers are proverbial for see- 
ing strange things—has ever ventured to say that 
he saw a monkey without that dignifying appen- 


* * At last! at last, I am an ape!” 





dage. How true is it that wisdom—such wis- 
dom as it is—brings sorrow ; all the rest of the 
world were in eestacies; the zoologists shook 
their heads, and the scene ceased to affect them. 

‘*‘ Be it remembered henceforth by the getters- 
up of monkey melodramas, that all the monkeys 
of the New World yet discovered rejoice in tails; 
the anthropoid apes of the Old World have none.” 


We were glad to see the assurance which Mr. 
Broderip gives, that, notwithstanding the appa- 
rent resemblances between men and monkeys, 
they are not really of kin to one another. It is 
new some years since we had the good fortune to 
fall in with the lectures of Professor Lawrence 
of London, on the Natural History of Man. 
From this source we first derived the informa- 
tion, that a broadly marked distinction between 
even the highest specimens of anthropoid apes, 
and the lowest forms of human existence, was 
demonstrable from the differences of physical 
construction, and of the animal economy. And 
although, in common with the great majority of 
intelligent men, we had never believed otherwise, 
it was some comfort to know that our title to su- 
premacy over all other living creatures was ca- 
pable of sustaining, without injury, the test of 
this rigid analysis. It must be admitted, that, to 
a superficial observer, the similarity is often alarm- 
ingly close, and cannot be witnessed without seri- 
ous mortification. Sometimes the monkey imi- 
tates the man, sometimes the man plays the mon- 
key—but in different costume and character from 
Messrs. Mazurier and Marzetti. Nay, it is not 
unfrequently hard to determine, to which family 
the individual claims to belong, or to which of 
them, (as David Crockett said,) we owe an apol- 
ogy for our mistake. We should, therefore, be 
proportionably grateful to those, whose labours 
counteract these impressions, and prove to man- 
kind, that in spite of all their self-stultification, 
they cannot obliterate the stamp of sovereignty, 
which has been impressed upon them by the hand 
of their Creator. 

The following anecdotes, illustrative of mon- 
key-character, are novel and amusing— 


“In a country town, no matter where, there 
lived the worthiest and most philosophical of old 
bachelors, with a warm heart and a sound head, 
from whose well-powdered exterior dangled that 
most respectable ornament, a queue. Long did 
this august appendage, now no longer seen, lin- 
ger among the benches of the inns of court. Two 
worthies we have yet in our eye,—Ultimi Cau- 
datorum! with what veneration do we look up 
to ye! with what fear and trembling did we re- 
gard the progress of the influenza!—the des- 
troying angel has passed by, and the tails still 
depend from your ‘frosty pows’—blessings on 
’em! 

“ Pardon the digression; and return we to our 
bachelor, who entertained a monkey of such 
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good breeding and so much discretion, that Jacko 
was permitted to make one at the dinner-table, 
where he was seated in a high child’s chair next 
to his master, and took off his glass of perry and 
water in the same time and measure with his 

atron, and in as good a style as Dominie Samp- 
son himself could have performed the feat. Now, 
his master’s housekeeper made the best preserv- 
ed apricots in the county, and when the said 
apricots were enshrined in a tart, the golden, 
fruit set off by the superincumbent trellis, a more 
tempting piece of patisserie could hardly be laid 
before man or monkey. One of these tarts en- 
riched the board ata small dinner-party. and was 

laced nearly opposite to Jacko, who occupied 
bis usual station. The host helped one and | 
another to some of this exquisite tart. but he for- 
got poor Jacko, who had been devouring it with 
his eyes, and was too well-bred to make any in- 
decorous snatch at the attraction, as most mon- 
keys would have done. At last Jacko could 
stand it no longer, so looking to the right and 
left, and finally fixing his eyes on the guests op- 
posite, he quietly lifted up his hand behind his 
master’s back, and gave his tail such a tug as 
made the powder fly, withdrew his hand in an 
instant, and sat with a vacant expression of the 
greatest innocence. People don’t like to have 
their tails pulled. His master gave him a look, 
and Jacko gave him another, but even the elo- 
quent expression of Hogarth’s monkey on the 
offending bear’s back, fell short of it. It said as. 
plainly as look could speak—‘ Don't be angry— | 
don’t thrash me—they did not see it—I beg your 
pardon, but I must have a bit of that apricot| 
tart ;'—he was forgiven and helped. 


“Authors generally seem to think that the 
monkey race are not capable of retaining lasting | 
impressions ; but their memory is remarkably te- 
nacious when striking events call it into action. 

“One that in his zeal for imitation had swal- 
lowed the entire contents of a pill-box—the ca- 
thartics, fortunately, were not Morisonian—suf- 
fered so much, that ever afterwards the produc- 
tion of such a box sent him to his hiding place 
in a twinkling. 

‘“‘ Another that was permitted to run free had 
frequently seen the men-servants in the great 
country kitchen with its hugh fireplace, take 
down a powder-horn that stood on the chimney 
piece, and throw a few grains into the fire, to 
make Jemima and the rest of the maids jump 
and scream, which they always did on such oc- 
casions very prettily. Pug watched his oppor- 
tunity and when all was still, and he had the 
kitchen entirely to himself, he clambered up, got 
possession of the well-filled powder-horn, perch- 
ed himself very gingerly on one of the horizon- 
tal wheels placed for the support of saucepans, | 
right over the waning ashes of an almost extinct, 
wood-fire, screwed off the top of the horn, and 
reversed it over the grate. 

“The explosion sent him half-way up the 
chimney. Before he was blown up he was a 
smug, trim, well-conditioned monkey as you 
would wish to see on a summer's day: he came 
down a carbonadoed nigger in miniature, in an 
avalanche of burning soot. The @ plomb with 














of the general flare up, aroused him to a sense 
of his condition. He was missing fordays. Hun- 
ger at last drove him forth, and he sneaked into 
the house close-singed, begrimmed, and looking 
seared and devilish. He recovered with care, 
but, like some other great personages, he never 
got over his sudden elevation and fall, but be- 
came a sadder if not a wiser monkey. If ever 
Pug forgot himself and was troublesome, you 
had only to take down a powder-horn in his 
presence, and he was off to his hole like a shot, 
screaming and clattering his jaws like a pair of 
castanets. 

“Le Vaillant, in his African travels, was ac- 


companied by an ape, which lived on very good 


terms with the cocks and hens, showing, in defi- 
ance of the legend, no antipathy to the former, 
and a strong tea for the latter, for whose 
cacklings he listened, and whose eggs he stole. 
But this and other peceadillos were amply atoned 
for, by the bonhomie and other good qualities of 
Kees, for that was the name of the traveller’s 
ape, which seems to have almost realised the 
virtues of Philip Quarl’s monkey.” 


“Turn we to that grotesque race, the Sapa- 
jous. 

“They are slender, mild in disposition, flat in 
face, long in tail, and spidery comes appear- 
ance. The genus Ateles of M. Geoffrey St. Hi- 
laire stands first upon the roll. With anterior 
hands, either entirely deprived of thumbs, or only 
supplied with mere rudiments, and weak, long 
limbs, justifying their popular names of ‘ Spider 
Monkeys,’ they are compensated by a prehensile 
tail of such exquisite sensibility and power, that 
it may almost be considered a fifth hand. Fora 
length of six or seven inches from the tip, this is 
naked ; and, on the under surface, it is compara- 
tively callous, for the purpose of prehension. 
Humboldt asserts that the animal can introduce 
it, without turning its head, into narrow clinks or 
clefts, and hook out any substance ; but he never 
saw it employed to convey food to the mouth, 
though the natives will have it that the monkey 
goes a fishing with it. Leap the species of this 
genus cannot, or, at most, but very imperfectly ; 
this tail of all work, however, amply makes 
amends, for by it they hang suspended from the 
branches or swing themselves from bough to 
bough, and from tree to tree, with the utmost 
agility. Dampier relates, and his statements 
are generally worthy of credit, that, when troops 
of them have occasion to cross rivers, they look 
out for a point where the trees are most lofty, 
and project farthest over the water. Having ar- 
fived 1 such a place, they climb to the boughs 
best suited to their purpose, and form a long 
chain by grasping the tails of each other. This 
chain hangs free at the lower end, while it is held 
on at the top, and the living pendulum is swung 
backwards and forwards, till it acquires sufficient 
vibration to carry the lower end to the opposite 
bank. Then the lowest joint catches hold of the 
first branch within his reach, and mounts as high 
as he can. As soon as he has made himself fast, 
the upper joint on the other side lets go, and the 
whole conjoined ‘tail’ swings, and is carried 





which he pitched upon the hot ashes in the midst 





safely over. Humboldt and Bonpland saw some 
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of them which iahabit the banks of the Orinoco 
suspended in great numbers from the trees, and | 
hanging on to each other by tail and hands in| 
the most ridiculous groups.” 


“In captivity the Sanglains are great pets, 
and Edwards relates a curious instance of the 
craving for something that possessed life break- 
ing out in one that was the favourite of a lady. 
Ouce, when he was let loose, he snatched a gold ; 
fish from its ‘ watery glass,’ and instantly killed 
and devouredit. The lady, upon this, made him 
a present of some live eels, and, as the little fel- 
low was not more than eight inches long without | 
his tail, these lively gifts frightened him at first | 
a good deal by twisting round his neck when he 
seized them. His carniverous nature, bowever, 
prevailed, and, without a well sanded hand, he 
soon mastered and ate them. 

“M. F. Cuvier had an opportunity of observ- 
ing their domestic arrangements in a conjugal 
state. He had apair who were blest with three 
young ones ; but it seems to have been the Lady 
Sanglain’s first accouchement, and she had no 
experienced female friend to direct her; so after 
regarding her interesting progeny, she proceeded 
to bite off the head of one of them; the other 
two in the meantime, took to the breast, and the 
moment the mother felt them she was all affec- 
tion. The papa was even more affectionate than 
the mamma, and assiduously assisted in the nur- 
sery. The favourite position of the young ones 
was upon the back or bosom of the mother; and 
when she was tired of nursing, she would come 
up to her mate with a shrill cry, which said as 
plaialy as cry could speak, ‘“‘ Here! do take the 
children.” He, like a good-natured father, im- 
mediately stretched forth his hands and placed 
his offspring upon his back or under his body, 
where they held on while he carried them about, 
till they became restless for want of that which 
he eu not give them; aud then he handed 
them back again to his partner, who, after satis- 
fying their hunger, again turned them over to 
their papa. 

“ Cuvier seems to think that their intelligence 
is inferior to that of many of the smaller mon- 
keys. ‘That their attachment to each other is 
sometimes great, the following anecdote, related 
by a lady who kept a couple of them, and who 
could never tell the story unmoved, will prove. 

“ These playful Sanglains had not, indeed, any 
family, but they were very happy and were all 
in allto each other. One of them, unfortunately, 
died. The other seemed to be unwilling to be- 
lieve the change that had taken place, and con- 
tinued to caress the body until it became abso- 
lutely necessary to remove it. Every thing was 
done to console the survivor that its fond and 
distressed mistress could think of; but as soon 
as its mate was taken away, the poor widowed 
Sanglain pressed its little hands to its eyes, re- 
fused to be comforted, and remained pining in 
that attitude till death relieved it from its sufler- 


ings.” 

But we must tear ourselves away from the 
monkeys, and hurry over many other portions of 
the menagerie, equally worthy of our attention, 








but which we have not room to notice. 


The Elephant! “ Vell, vot of im?” asks some 
cockney, **hevery body ’as seen the helephant !” 
Perhaps so. These are days of progress. But 
we well remember the day, when every body had 
not seen him, and when that individual was sure 
of attentive listeners, who could boast of such 
experience. When some town-bred boy, for the 
benefit of country air and pure morals, was sent 
to ruralize at our provincial school,—or some 
country lad returned after a visit to the court- 
house, (on court-day,) fresh from an encounter 
with a travelling menagerie—with what an air of 
consequence did he impart the results of travel 
and observation, to a group of urchins all agape 
with wonder and credulity! But when the great 
occasion came at last, so often dreamed of, so long 
hoped for—when, in our own proper person, we 
entered that mighty rotunda of canvas, and found 
ourselves in the august presence of “'The Em- 
peror of Siam” himself—words cannot describe 
our awful astonishment. We have a vague re- 
collection of having felt some disposition to re- 
treat, until we were reminded of our great anxi- 
ety to come and take a ride upon the elephant! 
A dreadful suggestion : which, at the same mo- 
ment cut off all hope of escape, and made us ten- 
fold more anxious to effect it! How we nerved 
ourself for the effort—and with what a pleasing 
horror—a sort of heroic trembling—we submit- 
ted to be swayed to and fro in the embrace of 
that mysterious trunk, and lifted on and off the 
broad neck of the benevolent monster! We 
have seen some sights in our time, and under- 
gone some trials. We have stood on the cedar 
stump and peeped over the Natural Bridge—we 
have passed under the great fall at Niagara, and 
planted our foot on Termination Rock—we have 
been out on the big Lakes in storms, that made 
old sailors thoughtful—we have been within range 
of hostile cannon shot—we have grinned and en- 
dured the worst that dentists could inflict—we 
have sat for long hours, under details of mes- 
meric phenomena, witnessed and vouched for by 
‘people of the highest intelligence and verac- 
ty’’—all these things have we gone through with— 
even the last and most terrible —with more com- 
posure than we could command when we “saw,” 
and rode, the elephant. And after all, elephants 
are not to be sneezed at, as witness Mr. Brode- 


rip— 


‘A very intelligent elephant was shown, some 
years since, in a caravan of wild beasts at a fair 
in the West of England. One of those practi- 
cal jokers, whose wit lies in pouring melted but- 
ter into a friend’s pocket, or conveying a putrid 
oyster into his plate, had been doling out some 
gingerbread nuts of the first quality to the ele- 
phant, who received the instalments, small as they 
were, with satisfaction and gratitude, manifesting 
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the latter by the spontaneous performance of 
some of his tricks between the somewhat pro- 
tracted intervals of supply. Suddenly, his bene- 
factor produced a large paper parcel, weighing 
some two or three pounds, and presented it en 
masse. ‘The elephant took it as it was, and con- 
signed the whole to his powerful crushing-mill. 
Hardly, however, had he swallowed the dose, be- 
fore he gave a loud roar, and exhibited all the 
symptoms of suffering severely from internal heat, 
handing—yes, handing, for the trunk acted as 
dexterously as a hand—the bucket to his keeper, 
as if beseeching for water, which was given to 
him, and of which he continued to pour floods 
sufficient to drive a mill down his capacious and 
burning throat. 

“+ Ha!’ said the joker, addressing his victim, 
‘those nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow, I guess!’ 

“*You had better be off.’ exclaimed the keep- 
er, ‘unless you want the bucket at your head, 
and sarve you right too.’ 

“The dispenser of ginger and pepper took the 
hint; for there was an angry glare in the drink- 
er’s eye, while the distressed beast was pumping 
up his sixth bucketful; and in good time he took 
it, for he had searcely cleared the entrance of the 
show, when the empty bucket was hurled after 
him by the elephant with such force and correct- 
ness of aim, that if he had been a moment later, 
his joking would, in all probability, have been 
terminated, with his life, on the spot. 

“A year had passed away, and the wayfarers 
from the country villages trod over the withered 
leaves that had, when fresh, green, and vigorous, 
shielded their heads from the burning summer’s 
sun as they again bent their steps to the same 
annual autumnal fair, where the elephant had 
been before exhibited, and where he was again 
ready to receive company. 

“Our joker was again among his visiters, and, 
forgetful of his narrow escape from the bucket, 
which, at the time, another wit observed he had 
been near kicking, came, as before, with one 
coat-pocket filled with ‘best nuts,’ and the other 
with hot nuts. He gave the elephant two or 
three nuts from the best sample, and then drew 
forth and presented him with a hot one. No 
sooner had the elephant tasted it, than he seized 
the coat-tails of his tormenter, and, with one 
whirling sweep with his trunk lifted him from the 
ground. till, the tails giving way, the man drop- 
ped half-dead with fright, and with his coat re- 
duced to a jacket. The elephant, meanwhile, 
quietly inserted the end of his trunk into the 
pocket containing the best nuts, and leisurley pro- 
ceeded, keeping his foot on the coat-tails, to dis- 
cuss every nut of them. When he had finished 
the last, he trampled upon the pocket containing 
the hot nuts, till he vie onthe them to a mash: 
and then, after having torn the tails to rags, threw 
the soiled fragments at the head of his facetious 
friend, amid the derision of the assembled crowd.” 


2 


The seventy pages which are devoted to ele- 
phants in this work are among the most inter- 
esting portions of it. They treat of the animal 
as he appears in his native haunts, and in con- 
finement—of his employments in war and peace, 


and of his connexion with many of the mostim- 
portant events in ancient and modern history. 
The progress of zoological knowledge concern- 
ing him is also traced, from the “Historie of 
Four Footed Beasts,” by Edward Topsell in 
1607—with occasional glances at the Greek and 
Roman accounts of Pliny and others—down to 
the discovery of the Siberian elephant, preserved 
in ice, at the mouth of the river Lena, in 1799. 
But we have no space for the tempting passages 
which meet us on every page, and must conclude 
our notices with a brief extract, in which the 
reader is introduced to the “ ancient and honora- 
ble” family of Dragons. 


“The Dragon of Wantley churches ate 
(He us’d to come of a Sunday), 
Whole congregations were to him 
A dish of Salmagundi. 
Parsons were his black-puddings, and 
Fat aldermen his capons, 
And his tit-bit the collection plate 
Brimful of Birmingham halfpence. 
The corporation worshipful 
He valued not an ace: 
But swallow’d the mayor, asleep in his chair, 
And pick’d his teeth with the mace!” 
Heroic Ballad. 


‘Great as has been the progress made in the 
wide field of natural history within the last thirty 
years, in no direction has the advance been more 
decided or more satisfactory, thanin that hitherto 
obscure part of it which sepulehres the remains 
of animals that lorded it over sea and land when 
this earth was young. 

‘** And although there is ae among the ear- 
liest known organized forms fashioned by the 
hand which weigheth all things, that is not preg- 
nant with proof of the same care and design and 
harmony in the construction of the animal, as 
shines forth in the being born into the world yes- 
terday, let no one picture unto him or herself the 
youth of our planet as lovely to any but the 
grosser natures then placed upon it to breathe an 
atmosphere which no human lungs, nay, no lungs 
of any vertebrate of a high grade could have 
long breathed as the breath of life. It was a 
place of dragons: fit only for Saurians, Batra- 
chians, and the like. 

“«* Dragons ?’ 

“Yes, dragons: not such as the small, living 
winged reptiles, that skim from place to place in 
search of their insect food, relying on their natu- 
ral parachutes, constructed upon a somewhat 
safer principle than that of poor Mr. Cocking, 
and rejoicing in the generic name of Draco: but 
downright enormous dragons with bellies as big 
as tuns and bigger; creatures that would have 
eared little for Bevis’s sword ‘ Morglaye,’ nor 
that of the Rhodian Draconicide, nor St. George’s 
‘Askalon,’ no, nor the ‘ nothing-at-all’ of More 
of More Hall, even if those worthies could have 
existed in the pestiferous region in which the said 
dragons revelled. 





“ Forin a slough where Calamites and other gi- 
gantic marsh-plants, now extinct also, rooted 
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themselves at ease, and reared themselves into a 
damp jungle; in a dreary bog, to which the un- 
drained Pontine marshes would have been the 
land of health, was their Jair. Insuch a nause- 
ous quag, wholesome to them, these monsters 
roared and wallowed: there they growled their 
horrid loves, and there they made war upon each 
other—the strong devouring the weak, and the 
carnivorous ‘ chawing-up’ the herbivorous in the 
midst of the widest convulsions of a nascent 
world. 

“While this was going on upon what then pass- 
ed for dry land, great sea-dragons rushed through 
the waves, or sported on the surface of an ocean 
not unlike, as far as the waters were concerned, 
our own, while flying dragons hovered, like 
Shakspeare's Witches, through the fog and the 
filthy air. These last ancient Saurian forms have 
left no living representative upon the earth.” 


After this beginning, we are led gradually 
along, from the classical and fabulous history of 
dragons, in earlier and later times, to the devel- 
opements of modern science, and the stupendous 
“‘ dragonnades,” attended by the fossil remains of 
these pre-Adamite lords of creation. We pass 
in review Sea Dragons, Dragons Amphibious 
and Terrestrial, and Flying Dragons; with their 
sesquipedalian names, (Ichthyosaurus, Megalo- 
saurus, Pterodactylus, &c.,) almost worthy, the 
extinct leviathans themselves. And we’ find, 
that, notwithstanding some allowance for exag- 
geration—for the way in which the form of a 
dead hero looms up through the mists of antiqui- 
ty—there was yet a substantial leaven of truth 
in all the old traditions about these aboriginal 
tenants of our planet. If it be true, indeed, that 
the conditions of their existence were so incom- 
patible with our own, that they must all have 
perished before man could have inhabited the 
earth, it is hard to conceive in what way, (short 
of revelation,) the memory of their lives and ex- 
ploits could have been transmitted to our illus- 
trious predecessors, the ante-diluvians. From 
them, it is easily deducible, through Noah and 
his descendants, to its general diffusion among 
all the nations of theearth. As the Frenchlady 
said, of the saint who walked half-a-mile after 
his head was cut off,* “the first step is the only 
difficulty.” 

We are not very prone to believe in things 
marvellous ; on the contrary, we are commonly 
reckoned to be rather skeptical. But there is 
one thing of popular ridicule, which has long ap- 
peared to us to be worthy of more serious con- 
sideration: and that is the Sea Serpent. We 
are not disposed to swallow all that good Bishop 
Pontoppidan relates of the “ Kraken ;” nor to 
believe that he could outdo Ariel, by “ putting a 
girdle about the earth” in less than “forty min- 


* “Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coite!” 


utes.”” Nevertheless, in view of the immense 
extent of the seas, the huge proportions of many 
known aquatic animals, the constant voice of 
tradition, and the repeated declarations of mod- 
ern voyagers, down to the very year in which 
we live, we cannot but believe that there does 
exist a species of sea-monster, rare in proportion 
to its extraordinary size, which has not yet found 
a place “in our philosophy.” Fifty years ago 
who believed that such things as dragons ever 
existed, except in tales of romance, and coats-of- 
arms from the Heralds’ College? Fifty years 
hence, the existence of what we call the Sea 
Serpent may be established by proofs as solid as 
the rocky tablets, in which the geologist reads 
the long-buried annals of the great Saurian dy- 
nasty. We have great faith in rail roads gener- 
ally, and a little hope for that one which aims at 
the Pacific; but if Mr. Whitney and the Sea- 
Serpent would make a race against time, for a 
vacant berth in this nineteenth * century of in- 
ventions,” we would certainly—as they say in 
California—“ go our pile” upon the Snake! 





THE AUTUMN STORM. 


A PROEMIAL FRAGMENT. 


BY DAVID R. ARNELL. 


Smit with the loss of what to me had been 
A passion and a purpose, I had strayed 
Beyond the narrow confines that shut in 
The ken of those | shrank from; and I prayed, 
In the dark sanctuary of a fearful shade, 
If aught there were not false, to see its sign, 
That He who manifest himself had made 
Of old unto his servants, thus benign 
Would by some semblance pass before my drooping eyne. 


It was the Autumn time, and e’er I knelt, 
My soul had yearned back on the path I'd trod, 
Ah me! it was a scene well could be felt, 
It looked the smile of a departing God ;— 
The orchis and the pansies graced the sod, 
Lovers of woods and silent thoughts are these, 
And up the hills clomb the bright golden-rod, 
While round, with its invisible arms, the breeze 
Shook fast their glories down from the complaining trees. 


The sun had set; and wold, and stream, and air 
Slept in the Sabbath of his chastened light, 

While, scarce discerned in blue, a crescent fair, 
Upturned, poured dews upon a neighboring height ;— 
When, suddenly, all the sky between grew white, 

And silvered into cloud, that, as it drew 
Towards the horizon, was in blackness dight ; 








Till, as some bird of prey had thither flew, 
Above the dying day its condor wings it threw. 
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And then a mumbling, suffocating sound, 

As if it gorged the distance, filled my ear, 

Till, swift, it left its place, and circling round, 
Swept the pale stars from the blank atmosphere, 
And its black, blinding swoop sent chilling fear 

Through all my frame tll turning there, I saw 
A hut untenanted, and haply near, 

To that my unnerved limbs | scarce did draw, 

And knelt we down in prayer within that place of awe. 


Oh, God! I prayed for strength to overcome,— 
Or else to bear my abject life, nor sigh,— 

A few weak words | spake and then was dumb, 
And but the wind in storming joy went by; 
Then I arose, and looked out for the sky, 

And saw—what? Nothing; but [ felt a sense,— 
A horrible feeling that I there should die, 

And then there passed o’er me a wish intense 

To rush out in the storm, and dare Omnipotence. 


But as the lightning its fire deluge poured 
Above the scene, the pitiless Demon there 
Tore the cloud-pall, through which it seemed there soared 
A fairer shape above that hideous blare ;— 
And as another gleam lit up the air, 
: The Demon and the trees | saw in fight, 
And heard the thunders laugh where they did dare 
Toss upward their great, suppliant arms and smite 
A In scorn, the Fiend with their unconquerable might. 


PPE aE 


ar te ee 


Wind—hail—ye elements of wrath, and ye 
Invisible spirits that do lead abroad 
Your hellish company o’er earth and sea, 
Called falsely scourges of the dreadful God! 
Then [| did stand and scorn ye, aud did laud 
The mightier spirit that gave outery there, 
; From the strong tree-tops, and the smitten sod, 
And from my own roused soul, and then did swear 
y Henceforth to confront all Demons of earth and air. 


pope PN 


* * * * 


; Maury county, Tenn. 





ENGLISH BALLADS.« 


If fine paper, and clear type, and beautiful and 

5 appropriate illustrations can ever render books 

# “suitable for presents”—and such is the intend- 

ed character of these volumes—then assuredly 

has the publisher achieved the most brilliant suc- 

cess in his present effort. Certainly such paper 

and type would invite even a senile eye, and no 

one, not wholly destitute of all taste in pictorial art, 

could fail to dwell with delight upon the illustra- 

tions so cleverly executed, so full of variety, so 
pregnant with dramatic spirit. 

But the matter of the book is well worthy of 


, * The Book of British Ballads. Two Volumes. Ed- 
ited by S. C. Hali, Esq., F. 8.A. London. Jeremiah 





How. 


VoL. XV—52 


its manner. A choice selection of British Bal- 
lads-—ancient and modern—-beginning with Chevy 
Chace, which rang like the call of the clarion in the 
ears of our English ancestors, reaching through 
intermediate ages to the moving story of Ruth, 
as told by the bard of Rydal Mount, who still 
lives in “ an old age serene and bright,” has fur- 
nished volumes such as we have not often met 
with. It is not our intention at present to enter 
into an extended notice of the contents of the 
book. It would occupy too much space. But 
we purpose giving an outline of one or two of 
the more ancient ballads—less known, perhaps, 
to some of our readers than those of Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth and Motherwell—yet well 
worthy of the exalted regard which has for gen- 
erations been extended towards them by men of 
critical might and men of poetical renown. 

The first of these is the Ballad of “ Sir Lan- 
celot du Lake”—a tale of England’s palmy days 
of chivalry. The copy before us is taken from 
a black-letter copy in the folio collection at the 
British Museum ; and on comparison with that 
in Percy’s Reliques, will be found a much purer 
version. It is quoted by Shakspeare in the see- 
ond partof HenryIV. Itmay be as well, how- 
ever, to give a slight sketch of the hero, whose 
glorious deeds are sung in this ballad. 

Amongst the four and twenty knights, whose 
names were inscribed on the far-famed Round 
Table of King Arthur, there was no one whose 
life surpassed in its romance that of this cheva- 
lier. No one of those who had ever sat in the 
seats of that order, instituted by Uther Pendra- 
gon, was better entitled to the praise of “ Per- 
fect Knight.” When a child he was snatched 
almost from the arms of his widowed mother by 
the fair and beautiful Vivian, the mistress of the 
great sorcerer Merlin, and carried by her to dwell 
beneath the waters of that fair Lake in which 
she abode, and which bestowed on him his sur- 
name. She who had robbed him of a mother’s 
care was not unmindful of a mother’s duties, but 
had him taught all knightly accomplishments. 
At eighteen she carried him to King Arthur’s 
court, where she obtained for him the boon of 
knighthood: and in all after life, in his perils by 
land and by sea, exercised over him an ever-vigi- 
lant guardianship. ‘Thanks to her protection, 
backed by his own brave heart and stout arm, he 
won for himself such peerless fame, that ancient 
romances record him as “the curteist knight—the 
goodliest person—the trueest friende and lover— 
the kindest man that ever stroke with sworde— 
the meekest man and the gentillest, that ever sate 
in hal among ladyes—the sternest knighte to thy 
mortale foe that ever put spere in reste.”” Indeed, 
the ballad before us tells that in the jousts and 
tournaments which King Arthur gave, the Knights 
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of the Round Table always bore off the palm 





When men in such a frame of mind meet on 


of victory. But bright as was their fame, and hostile thoughts intent, they do not indulge in 


well approved as were their feats, yet amongst 
them was one whose glory shone transcendent— 
whose prowess was invincible: It was 


One Sir Lancelot du Lake, 
Who was approved well, 

Hee, in his fights and deeds of armes, 
All others did excell. 


Finding no competitor, however, fully his 
match, our Knight grew tired of 


The play, and game, and sport, 


and therefore sallied forth into “‘ the forest wide”’ 
in search of some adventure. Here 


He met a damsel faire— 


a species of sylvan population, which seemed to 
be “as plenty as blackberries” in those days— 
who, after subjecting him to much critical inves- 
tigation, decides that he is “a knight full good,” 
and, with the mischief-making propensities so 
often ascribed to her sex, proposes to lead where 
he might find 


a knight who never was 
O’er matched of any man— 


a proposition which he cheerfully embraces, and 
forthwith proceeds under her direction to the cas- 
tle of the formidable 'Tarquine—the name, by- 
the-way, usually bestowed on all Paynims, Gi- 
ants and other defeated individuals. 'Tarquine 
promptly appeared; whereupon Sir Lancelot 
challenged him to 


try our force together ; 


For, as I understand, thou hast, 
As far as thou art able, 

Done great despite and shame unto 
The knights of the Round Table. 


This was a part of Tarquine’s life which he could 
not gainsay, for he had no less than threescore 
and four of our hero’s predecessors in his dun- 
geons at that very time. Indeed, the Infidel 
seemed rather to glory in his work, for he had 
hung the shields of the vanquished on a tree, 
and moreover was engaged at the very moment, 
when first seen by the English champion, in dri- 
ving 
a horse before him straight, 
Whereon a knight was bound— 


a sight well calculated to irritate the excitable 
spirit of this gallant Revenger of wrongs. Be- 
sides, hearken to his reply— 


“If thou art of the Table Round”— 
Quoth Tarquine speedily— 

“ Both thee and all thy fellowship 
I utterly defy.” 





much conversation. 
fore to find that 


It is not surprising there- 


They sett their spurs unto their steeds, 
And at each other flie, 


with spears duly couched, and all the other means 
and appliances of this species of warfare in fine 
killing order. There was a general smash. In- 
deed, so general, that 


Their horses’ backs brake under them— 


a proceeding which seemed to “astound” the 
riders no little, and with admirable prudence, 
therefore, 


To avoyd their horses they made haste 
To fight upon the ground, 


This little accident did not droop their ardor, for 


They tooke them to their shields full fast, 
Their swords they drew out then; 
Wyth mighty strokes most eagerlye 
One at the other ran. 


This spirit of enterprise produced the usual con- 
sequences, and, 


They wounded were, and bled full sore, 
For breath they both did stand. 


And here, when in this breathless and damaged 
condition, like any other couple of belligerents, 
conjugal or otherwise, they proceeded to hold 
such colloquy as their short wind would permit, 
and endeavor to adjust the matter on “ terms 
honorable and satisfactory to both parties.” 
Their mutual phlebotomy had been very effectu- 
al in mollifying their eagerness for the conflict, 
and they accordingly exchanged compliments 
and proposed arrangements in a spirit of the 
greatest amiability. Unluckily for their rapidly 
cementing friendship and also for Tarquine’s 
welfare, he excepted from amicable relations, 
one cavalier—and only one. The inquisitive Sir 
Lancelot asks the name of this individual, so 
distinguished as a mark of hatred. For Tar- 
quine’s reply and the rest of the adventure we 
will quote the Ballad itself— 


“ His name ’s Sir Lancelot du Lake, 
Hee slew my brother deare ; 

Him I suspect of all the rest ; 
I wold | had him here.” 


“Thy wish thou hast, but now unknowne ; 
I aim Lancelot du Lake, 

Now of King Arthur’s Table Round ; 
King Hand's son of Benwake ; 


“ And I defy thee ; do thy worst.” 
“ Ha, ha,” quoth Tarquine tho, 

* (ne of us two shall end our lives 
Before that we do go. 
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“If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 
Then welcome shalt thou bee; 
Wherefore see thou thyself defend, 

For now defye I thee :” 


They buckled them together so, 

_ Like unto wild boars rashing ; 

And wyth theire swords and shields they ran 
At one another slashing: 


The ground besprynkled was wyth blood : 
Tarquine began to faint; 

For he had backt and bore his shield 
So low, hee did repent. 


Repentance, however, came to him, like to 
many other sinners, too late to be of any service. 
Sir Lancelot perceived his advantage, hacked off 
his head, and delivered his “‘threescore and four” 
comrades in arms from their durance vile. 

We hear no more of Sir Lancelot—but pre- 
sume that he passed the balance of his life in 
similar chivalrous exploits; meeting beautiful 
girls in the woods and slaughtering fierce and 
vindictive giants. 

The next Ballad to which we invite attention, 
is that of * The Nut Brown Maid.” Nut brown 
maidens are the theme of much poetic rapture, 
but we believe,—for we were never much given 
to bucolics and seldom * babble of green fields” — 
nut brown maidens are generally stout young wo- 
men, with healthy complexions none the whiter 
for exposure, whose occupations are chiefly of a 
culinary character. As we are as ignorant of 
the mysteries of the cwisine as we are of the best 
mode of raising mangel-wurtzel, we do not pro- 
fess to know much of the thoughts and feelings, 
the education or refinement of this much sung 
class of individuals. If the one described in 
this ballad be at all a correct example of the 
class we can only say that they will compare 
to great advantage with the fair maidens of our 
aristocratic circles. Certainly it has never been 
our good fortune to meet anywhere, in the world 
of romance or in that of reality, with a nobler, 
purer, more generous specimen of woman’s love 
and faith—a love and faith second only to that 
which4ifts the soul above the gross things of this 
nether earth and bears it aloft to dwell amid the 
delights, the solemn glories of Heaven. 

This ballad is as antique as it is beautiful. It 
probably dates back as early as the year 1400. 
The oldest known copy is that contained in Ar- 
nold’s Chronicle, printed in 1502: as its author 
was even then unknown, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that it was owing to itsage. Dr. Percy 
bestowed upon it vast pains, and thanks to his 
industry, learning and research, this exquisite tri- 
bute to the noblest traits of the female character 
has been restored to its pristine purity and ner- 


our readers will see from our notice how much 
the original has lost in delicacy of sentiment by 
its transmutation in the hands of a modern poet. 


The poem itself is a dialogue between the hero, 


who turns out to be the son of the earl of West- 
moreland, and the nut brown maid, “a baron's 
chylde.” 
of woman, and especially of her whose affec- 
‘tions he has won and to whom he has plighted 


The lover distrusts the truth, the faith 


his troth. The guileless girl, rich in affection, 
innocence and confidence in her lover, never sus- 
pects the tricks to which he is resorting, but an- 
swers him as she is prompted by her own true 
heart. The object of the poem is best told by 
the first two stanzas— 


Be it right or wrong, these men among 
On women do complayne 

Affermyng this, how that it is 
A labour spent in vayne, 

To love them well: for never a dele 
They love a man agayne: 

For lett a man do what he can, 
Theyr favour to attayne, 

Yet, yf a newe do them persue, 
Theyr first true lover than 

Laboureth for naught: and from her thought 
He is a banished man. 


I say not nay, but that all day 
lt is both writ and sayde 

That woman's faith is, as who sayth, 
All utterly decayde : 

But neverthelesse, ryght good witnesse 
In this case might be layd, 

That they love trewe, and continewe : 
Recorde the nut-brown mayd: 

Which from her love, (when, her to prove, 
He cam to make his mone,) 

Wold not depart; for in her herte 
She loved but him alone. 


The author then begs us to “discuss the man- 
ner” in which he tested her affection, and she 
proved herself worthy of it—no, not worthy of 
such affection as this suspicious lover bestowed 
upon her, but worthy of the noblest, highest love 
which mortal man may be permitted to give to 
a fellow-creature. With this reasonable request 
we cheerfully comply, for though argumentation 
is but little to our taste. yet such a discussion as 
this waxeth well to the soul. 

The lover steals upon her by night, to tell her 
that he is abanished man. His hand hath wrought 
a deed, 


Whereof much harm shall growe ; 


the wages of which is death to its perpetrator. 
That death, shameful and dishonoring, must be 
his fate, or else he must escape to the greenwood, 
to lead the life of an outlaw and earn a precari- 
ous subsistence by his bow. A natural sigh of 





vous elegatice of expression. Upon it Prior has 


founded his “ Henry and Emma,” but we trust 


regret bursts from her heart as she contemplates 
this speedy ruin of her lately anticipated happi- 
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ness, but her gentle piety forbids her even repi- 
ning at the dispensations of Providence, for such 
she regards it. To it, however, she submits 
without complaint, or murmur, or even question, 
but expresses her willingness to go with him 
whithersoever he should go. She had given her 
love to him ere the deed of darkness had thus 
hunted him from the society of honest men, 
when she might look forward to sharing a fair 
fame and honorable home with him. And now, 
when crime had stained his hand, when he was 
a beggared wanderer, a vagabond and fugitive 
upon the face of the earth, that promise was still 
sacred, that love more than ever gushed forth 
from the deep fountains of ber heart. 

Most men, even though suspicious, would have 
been satisfied with this proof of unswerving af- 
fection. At least not many would have indulged 
in sneers and sarcasms. Not so with our Earl’s 
son. Hear him— 


I can beleve, it shall you greve, 
And somewhat you destrayne ; 
But afterwarde, your paynes harde 

Within a day or twayne 
Shall soon aslake ; and ye shall take 
Comfort to you agayne. 


But the taunt is unheeded. She meekly tells 
him she will be “playne” with him. She will 
suffer no one to say that the nut brown maid was 
to her love unkind. No! she had promised to 
share his weal: she would now share his woe. 
And the bitter taunt is forgiven as the chafings 
of a wounded spirit. 

He tells her of the world, how it will deal 
lightly with her good name. ‘This is to her in- 
deed a deep sorrow. Nevertheless her motives 
of action render her pure alike in her own con- 
science and in the sight of her God. There- 
fore, 


Theyrs be the charge, that speke so large, 
In burtynge of my good name : 


it is hers to prove, that in his 


dystresse and hevynesse 


-her faithful love stands not in awe of the scan- 


dal and jeers of a misjudging world. 

But this generous youth now paints other pic- 
tures of her “ grene wode” life to the now heavy- 
laden and heart-wrung girl. He wantsto know, 
if needs be, whether she can follow him day after 
day in the fatigues of the chase, lend a helping 
hand at times—nay, even become as an hired 
servant unto him? Can she, if he is pursued by 
those who hunt after the precious life, can she 
yiel! him any aid? Can she bring any rescue 
to the captured felon? Can she, at his com- 
mand, wend her way through thorns and briars, 





over hills and valleys? Can she render herself 


insensible to 


The snowe, the frost, the rayne, 
The colde, the hete— 


and lodge in quiet ease upon the ground beneath 
the starry canopy of heaven? 

These are but to her minor trials. She hath 
been the partner of his joy and bliss, and there- 
fore she gladly goes to partake of his misfor- 
tunes and alleviate his sufferings. She will 
cheerfully assist him in purveying for their fru- 
gal household. 


The water clere of the ryvére 
Shall be full swete 


to her. The heath and the bush shall be ample 
couch and covering. And as for danger, why 


—women have 
From deth saved many one, 


and such, perhaps, may be her good fortune with 
him. But if not, she stands ready, “bowe in 
hande,” to fight unto the death in his cause. One 
regret, one prayer, one blessing for her ‘sweet 
mother” escapes her anguish torn heart, and then 
she once more declares her willingness to follow 
him, banished though he be. 

But he has reserved the heaviest woe for the 
last. He tells her that her readiness to share 
his broken fortunes is dictated by wanton love. 
More than that. He cares no longer for her 
brown skin, for he has found a love with fairer 
cheek and golden tresses. 


Wherefore I, to the wode will go 
Alone, a banished man. 


This is indeed the heaviest woe. Neverthe- 
less she has plighted her troth—and though sor- 
row and suffering await her—though the world 
speak lightly of her conduct,—though she grieve a 
heart throbbing with maternal affection—though 
he, for whom she sacrifices all, requites her love 
with neglect and desertion, yet the path of duty is 
plain before her. Sin shall not be cast upon her. 
Still will she go with him, if he will suffer her, 
and whilst life will permit, be to him all that she 
may ; and then, as speedily as God wills, lay her 
head in the dust and repose in the quiet calm of 
the grave. . 

The reward of all this trial, this purgation of 
the spirit, is the information that he is an Earl’s 
son and will make her a true and loving husband ; 
a promise, which a trifling knowledge of human 
nature teaches us was doubtless faithfully kept 
by so generous and trusting a soul. 

But the Poet extracts from it a wholesome 
moral, which, like the Poem itself, makes us re- 


gret that history hath not preserved from obliv- \ 
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ion the name of one whose confidence in the might 
of love is only surpassed by his genuine, unaffect- 
ed piety. Listen to his closing strains : 


Here may ye se, that women be 
In love, meke, kynde, and stable : 

Late never man reprove them than, 
Or call them variable : 

But rather pray God that we may 
To them prove comfortable ; 

Which sometime proveth such as loveth, 
If they be charytable. 

For syth men wolde, that women sholde 
Be meke to them each one, 

Moche more ought they to God obey, 
And serve but him alone. 


We here take leave, for the present, of these 
Ballads. We trust ere long to make our read- 
ers acquainted with some other specimens of this 
species of literature, which, to our thinking, is 
unsurpassed in beauty, humor, pathos, simplicity 
and grandeur. 





INDIAN STORIES, 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 
THE PEACE MAKER. 
A Tradition of the Senecas. 


The following story was obtained by the wri- 
ter, directly from the lips of a Seneca Indian, 
and the hero is said to have been the grandfather 
of the celebrated orator Red Jacket. 

There was a time when all the Indian tribes in 
the world were at war with the great Seneca na- 
tion, whose hunting grounds were on the borders 
of Lake Ontario. So fearful had they become 
of their enemies, that the bravest hunters and 
warriors never left their wigwams without bend- 
ing their bows, and little children, were not per- 
mitted by their mothers to gather berries or hick- 
ory nuts in the neighboring woods. The head 
Chief of the nation at that time was Sa-go-you- 
wat-ha, or Always Awake. He was a good man, 
and being sorely grieved at the unhappiness of 
his people, he conceived the idea of securing a 
permanent peace. It was true, he said, that his 
father had been a cruel and unpopular chief, but 
he did not think it right that the generation which 
followed his father should be made miserable for 
crimes never committed by them. And therefore 
it was that he prayed to the Great Ha-nee to tell 
him, in a dream, what he must do to accomplish 
his end. Night came, and in spite of his name, 


Always Awake fell into a deep sleep and had a 
dream. 


He was told that in the direction whence came 
the warm winds of summer, and distant from his 
village a journey of one moon, there was a very 
large mountain. On the summit of that moun- 
tain, as he was told, were living a few people 
from all the nations of the earth, excepting the 
Senecas. The place alluded to was called the 
Mountain of Refuge, and it was so sacred a place, 
that its soil had never been wet with human 
blood, and the people who lived there, were the 
peculiar favorites of the Great Ha-nee, and were 
the law-makers of the world. The dream also 
told the Seneca Chief, that he could secure a 
permanent peace only by visiting the sacred 
mountain. but as the intervening distance was so 
great, and his trail would be only among ene- 
mies, the dangers of the expedition would be 
very numerous. By travelling at night, however, 
and sleeping in the day time, the task might be 
accomplished, and he was at liberty to try his 
fortune. 

Always Awake pondered along time upon this 
strange vision, but finally determined to start 
upon the appointed expedition. Great was the 
fatigue that he endured, and often-times was he 
compelled to satisfy his hunger with the roots 
and berries of the forest. Many anarrow escape 
did he make from his enemies, but in due time 
he reached the mountain of Refuge. He was 
warmly welcomed among the Indians of the 
mountain, and when he told his story and talked 
of peace, they honored him with many a loud 
shout of applause. A council was held, and a 
decree passed, to the effect that the important 
question at stake, should be settled by another 
council composed of the head chiefs of all the 
Indian nations in the land. The fleetest runners 
were employed to disseminate the news, and at 
the appointed time the council of chiefs was 
held. They formed themselves into a confede- 
racy, and with one exception the nations of the 
wilderness became as one people, and so contin- 
ued until the white man crossed the great waters 
and taught them the vices which have almost con- 
sumed them from the face of the earth. The 
only nation that would not join the confederation 
was the Osage nation, and because of their wick- 
edness in so doing, they were cursed by the Great 
Ha-nee, and have ever since been a by-word and 
a reproach among their fellows. 

And when the Seneca Chief returned to his 
own country, he was very happy. His trail 
through the forests and over the mountains was 
lined with bonfires, and in every village that he 
tarried, he was feasted with the best of game. 
One moon after he returned to his people he 
died, and was buried on the banks of the beauti- 
ful lake where he lived, and ever since that time 





the Great Ha-nee has permitted his people to 
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live upon the land which they inherited from 
their fathers. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN. 


A Choctaw Legend. 


Tt was in the olden times, and two Choctaw 
hunters were spending the night, by their watch- 
fire in a bend of the river Alabama. The game 
and the fish of their country was, with every new 
moon becoming less abundant, and all that they 
had to satisfy their hunger on the night in ques- 
tion was the tough flesh of a black hawk. They 
were very tired, and as they mused upon their 
unfortunate condition, and thought of their hun- 
gry children, they were very unhappy, and talked 
despondingly. But they roasted the bird before 
the fire, and proceeded to enjoy as comfortable a 
meal as they could. Hardly had they commen- 
ced eating, however, before they were startled 
by a singular noise, resembling the cooing of a 
dove. They jumped up and looked around them 
to ascertain the cause. In one direction, they 
saw nothing but the moon just rising above the 
forest-trees on the opposite sid: of the river. 
They looked up and down the river, but could 
see nothing but the sandy shores and the dark 
waters. They listened, and nothing could they 
hear but the murmur of the flowing st:eam. 


They now turned their eyes in that direction 
opposite the moon. and to their astonishment 
they discovered, standing upon the summit of a 
grassy mound,—the form of a beautiful woman. 
They hastened to her side, when she told them 
she was very hungry, whereupon they ran after 
their roasted hawk and gave it all into the hands 
of the strange woman. She barely tasted of the 
proffered food, but told the hunters that their kind- 
ness had preserved her from death, and that she 
would not forget them, when she returned to the 
happy grounds of her father, who was the Hosh- 
tah-li or Great Spirit of the Choctaws. She had 
one request to make, and this was, that when 
the next moon of midsummer should arrive, they 
should visit the spot where she then stood, and 
then a pleasant breeze swept among the forest 
leaves, and the strange woman suddenly disap- 
peared. 

The hunters were astonished, but they returned 
to their families and kept all they had seen and 
heard, hidden in their hearts. Summer came, 
and they once more visited the mound on the 
banks of the Alabama. They found it covered 
with a new plant, whose leaves were like the 
knives of the white-man. It yielded a delicious 
food which has since been known among the 
Choctaws as the sweet ton-cha or Indian maize. 











SONG. 


TO L. R. L. 


She came like a zephyr, 
Like a zephyr she passed, 
And we know by the sweets, 
That around her she cast, 
That the home where she dwelt, 
Was a garden, whose flowers 
Were warmed with bright sunshine, 
And bedewed with soft showers. 


She came like the morning, 
When in sadness my heart, 
Was shrouded in shadows, 
And she bade them depart, 
Then were touched the deep chords, 
That too long had lain still, 
And | woke to new life, 
’ Neath their echoing thrill, 
C.C. L. 





MARGINALIA, 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


The fishes described by Athenzeus as d0avéroics 
Diovcr pvijv nar didos divocu, were, beyond doubt, a 
shoal of Preserved Fish, like the one who spoke 
up so boldly for President Tyler. 

The eloquence of the Honorable G— strikes 
me as being of that class which, “ si absit,” as 
Cicero says, speaking generally of eloquence in 
a philosopher, ‘‘non magnopere desideranda.” 

In saying that “grace will save any book and 
without it none can live long,” Horace Walpole 
had reference, I fancy, to that especial grace 
which managed to save so many books of his 
own—his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Until we analyze a religion, or a philosophy, 
in respect of its inducements, independently of 
its rationality, we shall never be in condition to 
estimate that religion, or that philosophy, by the 
mere number of its adherents :—unluckily, 


“No Indian Prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows.” 


In omitting to envelop our Gothic architecture 
in foliage, we omit, in fact, an essential point in 
the Gothic architecture itself. Of a Gothic 
church, especially, trees are as much a portion as 
the pointed arch. ‘Ubi tres, ecclesia,” says Ter- 
tullian ;—but no doubt he meant that “ ubi eccle- 
sia, tres.’’ 
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“Tf, in any point,” says Lord Bacon, “I have 
receded from what is commonly received, it 
hath been for the purpose of proceeding melius 
and not in aliud’’—but the character assumed, in 
general, by modern “ Reform” is, simply, that of 
Opposition. 

A strong argument for the religion of Christ 
is this—that offences against Charity are about 
the only ones which men on their death-beds 
can be made—not to understand—but to feel— 
as crime. 


That Demosthenes “turned out very badly,” 
appears, beyond dispute, from a passage in “* Me- 
ker de vet. et rect. Pron. Ling. Grace,” where we 
read ‘ Nec illi (Demostheni) turpe videbatur, 
optimis relictis magistris, ad canes se conferre, 
etc., etc: —that is to say, Demosthenes was not 
ashamed to quit good society and “ go to the 
dogs.” 





When and pavoneggiarsi about the 
celebrated personages whom they have “ seen” in 





their travels, we shall not be far wrong in inferring 
that these celebrated personages were seen éxas— 


as Pindar says he ** saw” Archilochus, who died 
ages before the former was born. 


Public, in regard to it, has given him just such 
an assurance as Polyphemus pacified Ulysses 
with, while his companions were being eaten up 
before his eyes. “ Your book, Mr. M 
says the Public, “shall be—I pledge you my 
word—the very last that I devour.” 


” 
, 





In examining trivial details, we are apt to over- 
look essential generalities. ‘Thus M——, in ma- 
king a to-do about the “typographical mistakes” 
in his book, has permitted the printer to escape 
a scolding which he did richly deserve—a scold- 
ing for a “ typographical mistake” of really vital 
importance—the mistake of having printed the 
book at all. 


Mozart declared, on his death-bed, that he 
‘*began to see what may be done in music ;” and 
it is to be hoped that DeMeyer and the rest of 
the spasmodists will, eventually, begin to under- 
stand what may not be done in this particular 
branch of the Fine Arts. 





Nicholas Ferrar, were he now living, would 
be not a little astonished to find thoroughly estab- 
lished here, by our Magazine poets, that very 
“perpetual chant” which he so unsuccessfully 
struggled to establish in the village of Little Gid- 
ding. 


To see distinctly the machinery—the wheels co 


and pinions—of any work of Artis, unquestion- 
ably, of itself, a pleasure, but one which we are 
able to enjoy only just in proportion as we do 


In the tale proper—where there is no space for 
development of character or for great profusion 
|and variety of incident—mere construction is, of 





not enjoy the legitimate effect designed by the! course, far more imperatively demanded than in 


artist :—and, in fact, it too often happens that to 
reflect analytically upon Art, is to reflect after! 
the fashion of the mirrors in the temple of Smir- 
na, which represent the fairest images as de-| tinction. 


formed. 


the novel. Defective plot, in this latter, may es- 
cape observation, but in the tale, never. Most 
of our tale-writers, however, neglect the dis- 
They seem to begin their stories with- 
out knowing how they are to end; and their 
ends, generally,—like so many governments of 


The modern reformist Philosophy which anni-| Trinculo—appear to have forgotten their begin- 


hilates the individual by way of aiding the mass 


;| mings. 


and the late reformist Legislation, which pro- = 


hibits pleasure with the view of advancing hap- 


It has been well said of the French orator, 


piness, seem to be chips of that old block of a Dupin, that “he spoke, as nobody else, the lan- 
French feudal law which, to prevent young pat-| -uage of every body ;” and thus his manner seems 
tridges from being disturbed, imposed penalties to be exactly conversed in that of the Frogpon- 


upon hoeing and weeding. 


dian Euphuists, who, on account of the familiar 
tone in which they lisp their outré phrases, may 


I cannot help thinking that romance-writers, | be said to speak, as every body, the language of 


in general, might, now and then, find their ac 


-| nobody—that is to say, a language emphatically 


count in taking a hint from the Chinese, who, in| their own. 
spite of building their houses downwards, have a 


still sense enough to begin their books at the end. 


Surely M—— cannot complain of the man 


The vor populi, so much talked about to so 
little purpose, is, possibly, that very vor et preterea 
-| nihil which the countryman, in Catullus, mistook 





ner in which his book has been received ; for the' for a nightingale. 
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It is folly to assert, as some at present are fond 
of asserting, that the Literature of any nation or 
age was ever injured by plain speaking on the 
part of the Critics. As for American Letters, 
plain-speaking about them is, simply, the one 
thing needed. They are in acondition of abso- 
lute quagmire—a quagmire, to use the words of 
Victor Hugo, d’ouv on ne peut se tirer par des peri- 
phrases—par des quemadmodums et des verumenim- 
veros. 


I believe it is Montaigne who says—“ People 
talk about thinking, but, for my part, I never be- 
gin to think until I sit down to write.” A bet- 
ter plan for him would have been, never to sit 
down to write until he had made an end of 
thinking. 


There is an old German chronicle about Rey- 
nard the Fox, when crossed in love—about how 
he desired to turn hermit, but could find no spot 
in which he could be “thoroughly alone,” until 
he came upon the desolate fortress of Malspart. 
He should have taken to reading the “ American 
Drama” of I fancy he would have found 
himself ‘‘ thoroughly alone” in that. 





Alas! how many American critics neglect the 
happy suggestion of M. Timon—* que le minis- 
tre de L’ Instruction Publique doit lui-méme savoir 
parler Frangais.” 


I cannot tell how it happens, but, unless, now 
and then, in a case of portrait-painting, very few 
of our artists can justly be held guilty of the 
crime imputed by Apelles to Protogenes—that of 

-** being too natural.” 


M——, as a matter of course, would rather be 
abused by the critics than not be noticed by them 
at all; but he is hardly to be blamed for growl- 
ing a little, now and then, over their criticisms— 
just as a dog might ¢> if pelted with bones. 


To villify a great man is the readiest way in 
which a little man can himself attain greatness. 
The Crab might never have become a Constella- 
lation but for the courage it evinced in nibbling 
Hercules on the heel. 


Our “blues” are increasing in number at a 
great rate; and should be decimated, at the very 
least. Have we no critic with nerve enough to 





must use a silk cord, of course—as they do, in 
Spain, with all grandees of the blue blood—of 
the “sangre azula.” 


No doubt, the association of idea is somewhat 
singular—but I never can hear a crowd of peo- 
ple singing and gesticulating, all together, at an 
Italian opera, without fancying myself at Athens, 
listening to that. particular tragedy, by Sopho- 
cles, in which he introduces a full chorus of tur- 
keys, who set about bewailing the death of Me- 
leager. It is noticeable in this connexion, by the 
way, that there is not a goose in the world who, 
in point of sagacity, would not feel itself insult- 
ed in being compared withaturkey. The French 
seem to feel this. In Paris, I am sure, no one 
would think of saying to Mr. F , “What a 
goose you are !’’—* Quel dindon tu es!” would 
be the phrase employed as equivalent. 





They have ascertained, in China, that the ab- 
domen is the seat of the soul; and the acute 
Greeks considered it a waste of words to em- 
ploy more than a single term, ¢eves, for the ex- 
pression both of the mind and of the diaphragm. 


Let us be charitable and account for M ‘s 
repeated literary failures by the supposition that, 
like Lelius in the “ Arcadia,”’ he wishes to evince 
his skill rather in missing than in hitting his 
mark. 








L is busy in attempting to prove that his 
Play was not fairly d——d—that it is only 
“scotched, not killed ;”’ but if the poor Play could 
speak from the tomb, I fancy it would sing with 
the Opera heroine: 


“ The flattering error cease to prove! 
Oh, let me be deceased !” 


“What does a man learn by travelling ?” de- 
manded Doctor Johnson, one day, in a great 
rage—* What did Lord Charlemont learn in his 
travels, except that there was a snake in-one of 
the pyramids of Egypt ?”—but had Doctor John- 
son lived in the days of the Silk Buckinghams, he 
would have seen that, so far from thinking any- 
thing of finding a snake in a pyramid, your trav- 
eller would take his oath, at a moment’s notice, 
of having found a pyramid in a snake. 


The next work of Carlyle will be entitled 
‘‘Bow-Wow,” and the title-page will have a 
motto from the opening chapter of the Koran: 





hang a dozen or two of them, in terrorem? He 


‘There is no error in this Book.” 
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[ Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, by 
John R. Thompson, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia.] 


THE CHEVALIER MERLIN. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


“The Emperor Jovinian went into a river to bathe; 
whilst he bathed there came one who stole his clothes.” 
Gesta Romanorum. 


Merlin Brand, on coming into Livonia, was 
obliged to correct the news, which he had heard 
in Sweden, with more authentic, and more disa- 
greeable information. The Swedish king had 
not delayed to concentrate his forces at Grodno. 
Marching eastward from Saxony, where he had 
fired his ambition with heroic musings upon the 
battle-fields of Gustavus Adolphus, the royal 
conqueror had come to Grodno at midwinter, 
and, beating the Russian in its streets, passed on 
through frosts and snows, without a pause, into 
the region of forests, morasses, and waste plains 
lying toward the Beresina. Months had follow- 
ed; midsummer had arrived ; the Swedish arms, 
delayed by no obstacles, had penetrated far and 
deep into the wildernesses of the Boristhenes : 
so far and deep that the rumour of battles in which 
fortune remained constant to the new Alexander 
seeking a new Babylon, came slowly and vague- 
ly to enlarge the fears, gratify the curiosity, or 
quicken the admiration of civilized Europe. To 
gain this advanced camp a labour vastly greater 
than the journey to Grodno lay before the Nor- 
wegian. Preparing to encounter it, he procured 
a strong horse at Pernau; and afterward, at 
Mittau in Courland, equipped himself, the aid 
of an armourer who remoddled and enlarged 
some old pieces, in the defences of a cuirassier. 

As he advanced into Southern Courland, he 
found many marks of the ruin of war. Great 
armies had contended upon its soil; the vaga- 
bond Tartars had made their forays upon it; ra- 
ging home factions, led and sustained by Pri- 
mates, Bishops, Palatines, and Castellans, had 
desolated it. But there had been a lull. The 
armies of the Swede, buying like peaceful towns- 
men, and disciplined to destroy only on the field 
of battle, had repassed from the Saxon borders. 
The theatre of war had been removed ; the fly- 
ing Tartars were before the Swedish van in the 
Fast ; faction had grown tame like the kite under 
the shadow of the passing wings of the eagle. 
The royal eagle was now, indeed, far away, but 
that Swedish faleon, Lewenhaupt, still circled 
near to prolong the calm. Nature, even in so 


scars ; and industry, awakened from despair, had 
ventured to renew her toils. 

Looking abroad upon a landscape swelling into 
gentle hills, marked here and there with small 
forests of pine, and fir, and groves of oak, and 
at wide intervals with fields of corn or flax, the 
Norwegian journeyed on aJuly day, an hour be- 
fore sunset, along a tributary of the Niemen. 
The water near at hand, ran clear, and with an 
inviting sound. His black armour, and a furred 
cloak which he wore over it, had been unseason- 
able. He was in the melancholy case of Don 
Bellianis at the gate of the castle of Brandezar ; 
that is to say, he was nearly roasted in his ar- 
mour. He determined, when he should gain a 
secluded spot, to bathe in the stream. 

He came at last to a suitable place. A copse 
grew in the bend of the river and screened its 
bank from the high-way; penetrating this copse 
he found the water deep, and flowing between 
margins white with pebbles. He secured his 
horse to the branch of a tree, and removed from 
its place at his saddle the same wallet from which 
he had taken provisions at the fountain in Goth- 
land. Then ridding himself of his armour and 
clothing, and leaving them upon the grass in an 
open space of the thicket, he entered the river. 
He had continued but a short time at his bath, 
when he heard the rustle of footsteps, and pres- 
ently a low tittering. Through the leaves which 
fringed the bank he was sure that he saw more 
than one pair of peeping eyes. He buried him- 
self as deeply as possible in the stream ; the eyes 
were in company with the smooth cheeks and 
curls of women. Presently the rustling of the 
footsteps became louder; the suppressed laughter 
grew distinct enough to show that many female 
mouths struggled with it. 

‘‘ Mesdames,” cried the Norwegian in French, 
“TI give you warning that I am about to issue 
from the water.” 

«“ Ah! Mordieu”—came back a fine clear voice 
from the copse,—‘“ tarry cavalier until we are 
enabled to escape.” 

“TI give you two minutes, Mesdames.” 

Then there was a scampering. 

Prolonging the two minutes to five, Merlin left 
the river. As happened in the case of the Em- 
peror Jovinian, he found that his clothes were 
gone—his arms, armour, and every part of his 
equipment with them. On the grass where he 
had left them were a woman’s mantle and a pair 
of very small slippers. 

Nothing remained to be done but to wrap the 
mantle about him, and adventure at a modest 
distance in pursuit of the robbers. The mantle 
answered his purpose badly; the slippers would 
scarcely have received the point of his feet, and 





short a respite, had done much to conceal her 
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so he bore them in his hand. Equipped in this 
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ridiculous manner he passed through the thicket 
by a narrow glade, which scarcely wider than a 
path wound away toward the road upon which 
he had lately travelled. The women had evi- 
dently come and gone this way, for the grass was 
trodden, and the foliage on either side deranged. 
In a few moments he reached the road; a num- 
ber of slender footmarks were visible in its dust. 
They led directly across it into an open wood. 
He followed the footmarks, and having passed 
through the narrow wood, presently came to a 
low ridge crowned with a few stately oaks. He 
ascended this ridge ; as he reached its top he saw 
a castle at no great distance beyond. It was a 
place of unusual strength, with a double range of 
walls and courts around its keep. ‘Terraces and 
gardens gave something of beauty to redeem the 
grim and warlike aspect of the feudal fortress. 

But Merlin Brand could bestow little observa- 
tion upon this castle, which he now saw for the 
first time. In the open country before him, and 
already near the walls to which they were hur- 
rying, were a number of ladies. They were in 
possession of his unfortunate suit of buff, of his 
armour, of his arms, of his jack-boots, of his 
wallet, in a word, of the whole of his lost 
property. Three of them bore his sword on their 
shoulders, one at the hilt, one midway, and one 
at the tip of the sheath. Two bore his jack- 
boots and furred mantle, dangling from a straight 
branch, the ends of which rested on their should- 
ers. One like Minerva marched under the hel- 
met, but without the strong grace of the god- 
dess, for the black head-piece came nearly to her 
chin. One wore his coat, whilst another like a 
train-bearer bore up the heavy skirts. A young 
huntress went armed with his petronel. The 
company numbered more than a dozen, and his 
property was so distributed that all carried a 
share of it. 

The Norwegian, with the short mantle drawn 
close about him, looked on in despair. He could 
not venture to pursue into the open land. He 
stood looking after the merry company until it 
disappeared behind the outer wall. 

“This,” he meditated, “is one of those ridic- 
ulous misfortunes in which the misery of the vic- 
tim gives point to a cruel jest. I am converted 
into an Orson. I have prepared myself for such 
losses as a brave man may lament with dignity, 
but not for so absurd and unusual a misfortune. 
What is to be the end of this extraordinary ad- 
venture ?” 

At length, as he stood looking toward the cas- 
tle, several horsemen issued fromit. They came 
briskly to the foot of the ridge. Each man 
wore, wrapped loosely about his left arm, a blue 
searf. In the van galloped a round little per- 
son with a broad ruddy face, a flowing wig, and 








above these a peaked hat. In the rear, separated 
from his leader by five or six others, came at a 
swift amble a tall cadaverous figure of a horse- 
man with the saddest visage imaginable, but with 
a fool’s cap, tipped with little sharp-tinkling bells, 
to mock its melancholy. He rode one of those 
small, fine-limbed piebalds, which are common 
on the heaths of Lenna. Merlin became visible 
to the party as it ascended the hill. With a 
sweep of his riding wand the leader wheeled to 
the right; several of his men followed at his heels ; 
the others wheeled to the left. Presently they 
had made a circle about the Norwegian, and come 
together again behind his position. 

The leader of the party then advanced, and, 
with a tone and style somewhat inflated, said : 

‘‘Tilustrious sir, know that I have the honour 
to be the steward of a noble lady, the Countess 
Hermione of the Chateau d’Amour. These are 
courageous serving men of the same noble lady. 
We are now in the execution of an office to which 
we are reluetant, but which we trust that your 
highness will discover, in the end, to have led to 
a most agreeable misfortune, a most sweet sor- 
row.” With this the orator turned to the Fool, 
and said—* I think, my dear Paikel, that no one 
could have turned that final sentence more suc- 
cessfully.” The Fool sheok his bells and signi- 
fied his approbation. 

Merlin availed himself of the pause to demand 
an explanation. The spokesman of the party 
resumed in reply: 

«‘ Surrender, sir, to our superior numbers ; and 
advance, not as one enforced, but rather as one 
courteously entreated. I trust that you perceive 
in my address nothing of that rudeness which is 
the only honesty of common persons.” Again 
he turned to the Fool for approval, and added : 
“My polite and tender animosity binds with a 
silken cord, and beheads with a golden axe. 
Advance, sir, in all henour to the Chateau 
d’Amour.” 

* You speak a fantastic gibberish, which I do 
not understand,” Merlin replied. “If you as- 
sail me, I will beat you off with this tree which 
you see me wrench from its roots.” 

He armed himself, as he spoke, with a young 
fir, which grew amongst the knotted roots of one 
of the large oaks near at hand ; he was evidently 
prepared to use this weapon with as free a will 
as that Spanish hero, Diego Perez the Pounder, 
used a similar substitute for a lost sword. He 
leaned upon his fir tree, and continued to speak : 
“Go to the ladies of the Chateau d’Amour—if 
by so gentle a name the fortalice be ealled—and 
say that a poor soldier is prevented in a service 
requiring haste, by their mischief. The jest has 
been accomplished. Let restitution be made of 
my goods.” 
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“ Night approaches, sir,” said the steward, 
“and if my noble mistress were to be moved 
from her purpose, of which, so pertinacious is 
the female will, there is no probability, we have 
yet too little daylight left for riding to and fro. 
Advance, sir; otherwise we must resort to ex- 
tremities which” — 

As the steward hesitated in his selection of 
words to soften his meaning, and dignify his rhe- 
toric, Merlin answered him roughly : 

“ Do you suppose, you jackanapes, that I shall 
go to the castle in my present condition? What 
I can do under these extraordinary circumstan- 
ces is not clear; only, of this be assured, I hold 
myself in readiness to beat you and your fellows 
soundly, if you carry your insolence too far. I 
say again, go back, and deliver my message to 
the countess who has played this immodest prank 
at my cost.” 

The steward, outraged by the title jackanapes, 
applied as it was in the presence of his subordi- 
nates, did not condescend to parley longer. His 
company, after a brief consultation, separated, 
formed a loose ring around the Norwegian, and 
then made arush upon him. Instead of wea- 
pons, each man of the party used nothing more 
formidable than the scarf which he had worn on 
hisleftarm. Merlin opposed himself to the onset 
with a good use of hisclub. He struck the horse 
of the steward a fatal blow upon the frontlet ; 
with a single sweep of the rough weapon he next 
unhorsed two of the most forward of the serving 
men. The Fool, and his remaining companions, 
upon this issue of the first half minute of the 
conflict, wavered and presently drew off to a safe 
distance. The unfortunate steward, speaking 
from the ground where he remained in an atti- 
tude of humility, addressed his victor with a tone 
of depressed courage. 

“ Spare,” he exclaimed, “victorious cham- 
pion, spare!” 

“ Restore to me, rascal, the property which the 
jades have carried off.” 

“Jades!” groaned the steward. “Mon Dieu! 
to speak so of noble and honorable ladies, who 
are the very roses of beauty and lilies of pu- 
rity! Sir, I promise to do all that man can do. 
But alas! the female purpose is, after all, un- 
controllable; the female heart is full of charming 
obstinacies. Whatshall I say? To regain your 
goods, I fear, is impossible.” 

“Then I must hang you to a tree by one of 
these scarfs,” Merlin answered. “ Send one of 
your company to the countess; let him say that 
her steward will, in twenty minutes, be hanged 
by the neck, unless my goods are in the mean 
time restored to me.” 


The steward had fallen upon a scheme so 


part of its terrors. A cheerful change came over 
his countenance—a countenance whose unctu- 
ous and complaisant expression fitted very badly 
with misery. 

‘“‘Permit me, sir,” he said, to return to the 
chateau. I pledge my honour to be gone but a 
short time; my unfortunate friends, one of whom 
I perceive is bleeding at the nose, and the other 
too much alarmed to raise his face from the 
ground, will remain as hostages in your hands. 
If I fail you, hang them sir, hang them.” 

The steward in giving this last direction, im- 
plied by his manner that such a consummation 
of the business would be neither undeserved by 
the proposed hostages, nor unpleasant to himself 
personally. 

Merlin replied: “ Go then, and return quick- 
ly. Iam in no case to lose time in doubting 
you, or in debating with you.” 

The Fool drew near to discover the result of 
the steward’s conference with the terrible stran- 
ger. He found that peace had been, to some 
extent, restored, and ventured to come quite up, 
and aid his discomfitted leader in mounting the 
piebald ambler. When this had been accom- 
plished, the steward rode away in the direction 
of the castle ata rapid pace. The eyes of those 
remaining on the hill followed his course, until 
he gained the chateau, which, dusky in the twi- 
light, was yet beginning to be silvered on its 
eastern outlines by a rising moon. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


“ At Citheron (he said) without a doubt, 
The Queen of Love, and all her noble route 
Keep state within a castle royally.” 

The Court of Love.—Chaucer. 


The moon had climbed high, and her light fell 
full and strong upon the turrets and walls of the 
chateau. Merlin, looking down from the hill-top, 
awaited the return of the steward. ‘The two 
serving men, whose fate it had been to be over- 
thrown, remained in a state of trepidation. ‘The 
Fool, with his back against a tree, meditated : 
doubtless weaving rare fancies in the loom of an 
unsound mind. The moon shone upon his wasted 
face and fantastic dress, and at times a motion 
of his head drew a fine tinkle from his bells. 

At length a horseman dashed out from the 
shadows of the castle, and the peculiar gait of 
the piebald was distinguishable by both eye and 
ear. The steward reached the hill-top. He 
carried before him a pile of garments, so high 
and large as to conceal him quite to the chin as 
he approached. 

“Sir, I found it to be as I feared,” he said 
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tress is determined to force her hospitality upon 
you. Nothing so exciting as your arrival has 
recently occurred ; and an opportunity of amuse- 
ment is not to be lost.” 

** What is it that you bring with you?” Merlin 
demanded. ‘Your face, over the mass before 
you, looks like a full moon above a black cloud.” 

* Your highness speaks in a strain of playful 
fancy which increases my confidence,” answered 
the steward. ‘The clothes which I bring are 
not indeed your own, but they are costly and rich, 
embroidered and laced ; and although your high- 
ness is doubtless one of the two largest persons 
in the world, it is yet a fact that the suit belongs 
to the other, and wiil fit you.” 

Merlin speedily put on the dress which the 
steward had brought. He found it rich even to 
splendor, and, to his surprise, quite large enough. 
Even to the boots of bright Spanish leather, every 
part fitted as if fairy hands had been plying for 
him in the shadowy chateau. 

“ Steward,” said the newly arrayed Norwe- 
gian, “*thisis wonderful enough. There are two 
giants then for whom buff-coats are made. But 
now answer my questions. What has become 
of my own proper suit—of my armour—of my 
weapons !—and how am I to recover them ?” 

“My mistress retains them in safety,” the 
steward replied. ‘ You can only recover them 
by condescending to demand them in person. 
If I may advise, sir, do not reject the hospitality 
which my noble mistress proffers to you. Re- 
created by the festivities of the chateau, you may 
in a short time continue your journey, in all res- 
pects to your fullest satisfaction, and carry with 
you, in addition to your recovered property, some 
pleasant recollections. Pleasant recollections’ — 
added the steward, with a moralizing manner— 
“ are certainly something.” 

Merlin replied at once: “Send one of the 
varlets for my horse. He stands in the covert 
beyond the road.” 

This order was obeyed. The horse was soon 
brought. The Norwegian sprang to his saddle, 
the gold and silver threads of his appare) glitter- 
ing in the moonlight. He then said to the stew- 
ard: 

“* Advance, and lead the way. I will follow 
you to the castle.” 

One of the company stole away, and gallop- 
ped on before. Merlin drew near the walls. 
Preparation had been made to receive him. Files 
of domestics with lighted torches marked his 
course through the courts; a burst of various 
music, first heard when his horse’s hoofs struck 
the drawbridge, welcomed him ; lights streamed 
suddenly out at loophole and casement. Dis- 
mounting in the inner court, he ascended, es- 
corted by the steward and a train of lackeys 


and pages, the great steps of stone which ld to 
the principal entrance of the central building. 
Through this arched entrance he passed into an 
immense eating hall paved with squares of mar- 
ble. When he had reached the middle of this 
hall, whose walls were hung with trophies of 
war and the chase, double doors opened slowly 
at the farther end of it. As they opened, the 
musical mechanism of the hinges betrayed itself 
by giving outa loud and sweettune. The apart- 
meut to which they opened the way was a large 
antechamber; and again, at the opposite side of 
this, similar doors swinging open renewed the 
failing tune of the first. ‘Through these last 
doors broke a flood of light, and a large apart- 
ment splendid in its decorations became visible 
to the Norwegian. 

Against the tapestry, the blue flutes of which 
gleamed with flowers of gold, many female fig- 
ures were visible; they might be images of 
the arras with which their robes blended, they 
were for a moment so motionless. But the 
female forms presently advanced—a company 
as rare as that troop of Ladies of the Flower 
whom Chaucer saw ina dream. The phalanx 
led by a tall and queenly woman, of that mag- 
nificent and voluptuous mystery of beauty with 
which the Helens of the world haye ensnared 
princes and overthrown empires, came forward 
to receive the dazzled Norwegian. ‘There was 
not a trace of the mischief, which had recently 
made him its victim, in one of the bright but 
composed faces before him. Such a reception 
as an empress and her ladies might bestow upon 
a stranger prince, was given by the Countess 
Hermione of the Chateau d’Amour, and her 
damsels, to the son of the fisherman. 

Then passed some sparkling hours. The Nor- 
wegian was the first to allude to the adventure of 
the day. He did not allude to it ungraciously. 
There had been a feast of fruits, and he had re- 
cruited his spirits with some cups of a heady and 
powerful wine. Music had done its part also in 
reconciling him to his lot. The damsels sang 
like syrens, and touched the harp and the lute 
with a skill careless and perfect. He was there- 
fore in the humor to say: 

‘* Madam, it seems to me that I have been su- 
premely fortunate. It is true that my reflections 
were at first of a different character. But I re- 
ject, renounce, and abhor those censorious first 
impressions. I assure you that you are not only 
welcome to my buff-coat and jack-boots, but to 
myself into the bargain.” 

** Monsieur,” replied the countess, with a merry 
light in her dark eyes, **the theft, could we but 
steal yourself, would be something as glorious as 
the conquest of a kingdom.” 





One of the damsels added, 
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“ Say also, madam, as the conquest of a king.” 

She whe spoke was the least fair of all, and 
much the least jocund. Her complexion was 
dark; her face, an exaggerated oval, wore an 
expression distrustful and perhaps rebuking. Her 
features resembled those of the melancholy Fool. 

To Merlin’s suprise, the countess seemed to 
be stung by the girl’s words, and retorted impe- 
riously, , 

“Hold your peace, Giselle.” In the next mo- 
ment, however, she softened and added: * Itis 
the nature of such linnets as you, my good Gi- 
selle, to be content with captivity; but the queen- 
faleon mustroam at times: itis by hours of free- 
dom that her spirit comes to endure years of re- 
straint.” 

‘I do not presume to curb your dispositions, 
madam,” the dark girl replied; and withdrew 
behind her companions. 

Merlin passed the night at the Chateau d’A- 
mour. As often happens, when youth is tempt- 
ed by beauty, he yielded his better purpose: he 
did not renew his journey on'the day following. 
The day passed in luxurious pleasures, and the 
second evening brought an increase of those un- 
dermining emotions which the scarlet lip and 
dewy eyes of the countess Hermione had awa- 
kened. And then other days of dalliance fol- 
lowed. Fidelity to Mariana, the true-hearted 
and pure girl whom he loved first of all living 
creatures, and to whom he felt that tender grati- 
tude with which we receive a love lowered to 
our rank from a higher—a love lowered to a 
faulty nature from one proud, chaste, and hu- 
manly perfect—did not seem to him to be at all 
in question. ‘The profounds of that first great 
passion lay serenely enough; the zephyrs of the 
castle of Love could not trouble them. So he 
thought—if he thought at all—and gave himself, 
without reserve, to the enjoyments of his tempo- 
rary position. But the peril, concealed in flow- 
ers, stole on surely and swiftly. How it mas- 
tered him, a scene of the tenth evening will 
discover, and I passon to thatscene without delay. 

In a room of the castle, hung with velvet cloth, 
and rich in ornaments and in devices for luxuri- 
ous indulgence, sat the Norwegian, with the 
countess Hermione at his side, whilst the fairest 
of the lady’s damsels sang and touched the lute. 

The girl’s song was tender and passionate, 
and when its last notes died away, the countess 
said : 

“That chanson is as old as the Meliader of 
the Duke of Luxemburg. It is a charming strain 
from the past. Monsieur, passionate hearts have 
always yielded to the sway of love; and the an- 
cient poets of a world young in other knowledge 


* It is truly arare song,” Merlin replied; “and 
the melody, to which the maiden weds it, is free 
as the summer wind, and gushing as a fountain 
which rises on a highland and runs sparkling to 
the valleys. But, madam, there is a song, made 
by a poet of England, which I am inspired by 
your presence to sing. You will perceive that 
it surpasses the maiden’s chanson in delicate fan- 
cies, and graces of expression.” 

Taking the lute, the Norwegian touched it 
skilfully, and sang. 


** Do but look on her eyes! they do light 
All that love’s world compriseth : 
Do but look on her hair! it is bright 
As love’s star when it riseth! 
Do but mark her forehead, smoother 
Than words that soothe her ! 
And from her arched brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
That all must declare of this lady divine 
That her cup has no dregs for the base of its wine. 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 

Have you marked but the fall of the snow, 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 

Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier? 

Or the nard i’ the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag o’ the bee? 

O, so white! 0, so soft! O, so sweet is she.” 


The countess Hermione listened to this song, 
the forced flatteries of which the Norwegian, 
with kindling looks, directed to herself, with a 
pretty glow of modesty upon her cheeks, and 
depressed eye-lids; from under these lids, how- 
ever, she contrived to pour tender glances in re- 
turn to the fixed regard of the singer. As Mer- 
lin ceased, the mistress signalled with her hand 
to the damsel. The latter brought a salver with 
a single cup of wine. 

*“ Your English poet,” said the countess, 
‘caught the inspiration, which is the soul of that 
exquisite song, from love, but I think also from 
wine. Such winged fancies, and such free grace 
in the flow of the mere utterance, can only come 
from lips red with the nectar. Mercury, Mon- 
sieur, might have sung your song, immediately 
after a divine feast, to some nymph of Diana. 
I kiss this cup of wine; imitate your bard and 
drain it.” 

The hand of the countess lingered on the cup. 
Was it a bright drop, or a ray from her jewelled 
fingers, that descended into the wine? The 
Norwegian drained the cup. As the damsel bore 
away the salver, she met understandingly the 
eyes of her mistress. Presently the countess 
and Merlin Brand were alone, and the lute of 





have been known to sing sweetly and wisely of 
its agonies of delight and sorrow.” 
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music, deadened by the walls, came as if froma 
distance. 

As they sat alone the gentlest hours descended 
upon them. A casement opened to the west; 
the breath of roses came from the terraces with 
the slight wind which searcely disturbed the lull 
of some delicate boughs near the casement sill. 
The crimson of sunset had become a purple mist 
which drooped over a clearly marked horizon. 
Venus shone serenely at the upper edge of the 
mist, and seemed to repel it from her golden feet. 
Beyond that clear horizon crowned with its pur- 
ple atmosphere, was much to engross a mind 
meditative and of wholesome imaginations : the 
hearts of the mighty races which, succeeding the 
Roman, have made the later strength of the 
world, beat there. Over central Europe, like 
some encroaching tide of a dark sea, night was 
advancing. Shining mountain tops, dim plains, 
rivers cleaving the hills and widening upon the 
levels, ancient towns, castles on craggy perches 
of the eagle, and abbeys on gentle hills embo- 
somed in solemn groves, were yielding, little by 
little, to the dark airy tide. Andin these homes 
of men, on these hills and levels, by these wind- 
ing rivers, the daily toil of the races was ending 
at the divine signal. From the artisan’s ham- 
mer on the Niemen, to the bill of the vine- 
dresser on the Rhenish ranges, the implements 
of labour were dropping from weary hands which 
had added the wealth of a day to the stores which 
human energy amasses. The human birds of 
the night, too, were preparing for their occupa- 
tions which court the shadows: statesmen to 
steal away into the meditations of wise plots, 
the outlaw to come from his covert, marshalling 
his minions of the moon on the dewy heath, the 
poet to coin his mind into artful utterances, lov- 
ers to wander and feed on illusive thoughts. 

The casement. of the Chateau d’Amour might 
have been Agrippa’s mirror, to show to the eye 
of imagination such scenes and moving images : 
but Merlin Brand saw only the Lady Hermione. 
With the jarrings of the lute giving wild life to 
impulse and fancy, with the bewitching beauty 
of the countess full in his gaze, with her voice, 
sweeter than the sweetest cadence of the fitful 
melody, stealing upon his ear, with the touch of 
her soft hand thrilling the fibres of his own—the 
hour and the fate were near: the fire of the 
planet blazing above the purple mist had reached 
his heart.” 

“Enchanter!” said the Countess, ‘you are 
well named Merlin. That sorcerer possessed no 
spell more subtle than a glance of your eyes.” 

“ Madam,” the Norwegian answered, “ how 
shall I be sure that you are not playing some 
fantastic jest upon me? I scarcely understand 
that a noble and beautiful lady can suddenly dis- 





cover in a rude soldier merit enough to gain for 
him the honour which you show to me.” 

‘Ah! Monsieur,” cried the Countess, ex- 
changing her earnest and elevated manner for 
the naiveté of a French woman—I have a 
weakness for giants.” She laughed as she said 
this, and presently clapped her hands together, 
and added—* I have, within a moment, made a 
charming arrangement. Enchanter! you shall 
be my husband.” 

Whatever impression such a declaration as this 
might have made upon the Norwegian at another 
time, and under other circumstances, it certainly 
did not come now with a shock to his good 
sense or to his heart. For some moments he 
had experienced remarkable sensations ; then his 
nature seemed to have undergone some strange 
revolution. ‘Those men who have surrendered 
duty, and fame, and happiness, to the seductions 
of beauty, have generally been rash, reckless 
spirits, men whom the gods have intoxicated be- 
yond prudence, and fashioned for self-ruin. But 
the Norwegian was not, in his usual moods, un- 
mindful of duty, or apt to be led astray by pas- 
sion: his mind was not altogether unpoetical, 
but its poetry merely at times gave warmth of 
coloring to his thought, and elevation to his lan- 
guage, never seriously affected his action. More- 
over a pure and worthy love, long cherished; 
and recently favored beyond his wildest hopes— 
was it not a buckler to him? A few hours before 
torture could not have wrung from him a sur- 
render of that love and its fair hopes. Now, 
however, there was a great change. His rea- 
son was cheated by the more soaring faculties. 
That cold monitress even lent herself in aid of 
their suggestions. Landmarks of old thought, 
principles long recognized and established for 
self-guidance, above all, his long cherished pas- 
sion for the Swedish maiden, with its sweet so- 
laces, faded out of view. He floated chartless 
without the pole-star, without a recognized head- 
land; but then the sea upon which he floated 
seemed to his madness to be one vast field of 
glorious splendors. His brain teemed with de- 
ceptions; his veins ran hot with a fatal calen- 
ture. There are drugs which thus overthrow 
reason, or make her the mad ally of imagination 
and passion. Was it the bright drop from the 
jewelled finger of the countess which perfected 
the spell and completed the ruin ? 

In answer to the speech of the countess, Mer- 
lin said : 

“Madam, you hold me captive in a land of 
dreams.” 

The lady, with a fervid rush of speech, re- 
plied : 

“ And is it not a brighter land than this cold 
world, which who shall say is, after all, more real! 
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What is life? Itis a course bright, or dark, as 
the inward nature may be mirthful or saturnine. 
Happiness and sorrow are not a smiling field and 
a grim wilderness, separated by a strait; they 
are not in themselves real, or thus separable, like 
things palpable ; they belong tothe Idea. Mon- 
sieur, linger in the land of dreams; you cannot 
return from it to anything more real.” 

“It seems to me that your words are wise,” 
said the Norwegian. “They are surely very 
gentle in their tone.” He mused, but soon con- 
tinued—* sinking, far away, is a pale star; but 
the moon has risen, full and with a perfect ra- 
diance, and who can look upon this poor paled 
light so nearly lost in the greater ?” 

“Now, Monsieur, I do not understand you.” 

Merlin answered : 

“The setting star is a maiden whom I have 
loved—so I think. But we love, or are cold, as 
the mystery of the inward nature prompts; and 
now, surely—surely, I have lost that love.” 

* And I,” said the countess with a bewitching 
smile, ‘am the risen moon, surpassing that star! 
I will cast wide the clouds which, catching my 
splendor, increase it.” 

With swift fingers she unbound the folds of 
her glossy brown hair. It fell in bright masses, 
and, parted by the ivory round of each shoulder, 
followed the undulations of her person. Rising, 
she stood before the Norwegian, as beautiful, in 
the shining stream of her dark locks, as the mis- 
tress of the swimmer of Abydos— 


“That nun of Venus, Hero young and fair, 
Whom bright Apollo courted for her hair, 
And offered as a dower his burning throne.” 


Her enchanting face glowed with blushes, her 
eyes sparkled but were melting in their light, 
the released locks ran darkly over her white 
arms, which were a little raised, and half-ex- 
tended, as if modesty debated with and checked 
love. 

An insane fire blazed in the Norwegian’s 
eyes. 

“Beautiful vision!” he exclaimed, “ angels 
have come down from the crystal battlements 
led by an earthly temptation less than this. Why 
should I hesitate to ascend to the supreme joy 
which you proffer to me?” A shudder ran 
through his frame. “I have no soul,” he con- 
tinued, “ no reason, no heart, no life, which you 
do not wholly sway.” 

The countess whispered from his arms, which 
now imprisoned her— 

‘Haste then—O, come with me! The merry 
music is ringing: do you not hear it? The 


wedding girls have their heads wreathed with 
flowers.” 


ver whistle. 
tone: 

“Do you not understand ? I foresaw this issue. 
Who ever said nay to Hermione? My damsels 
have made ready the wedding feast. Enchanter, 
if such forethought, such haste, be immodest, 
forgive me. Your spells have bound me.” 
“Lead on,” answered the Norwegian. “I 
go to the summit of all joys.” 

In answer to the call from the silver whistle, 
a face had appeared at a fold of the tapestry; 
appeared to disappear inamoment. The count- 
ess grasped the Norwegian’s hand, parted the 
arras, and passed by a concealed way into a 
long corridor. As she led the way bold and 
blithe strains were heard. Wind instruments 
were roaring and raving. With a step so quick 
and impatient as to outstrip the stride of the 
bridegroom whom her nervous hand drew on- 
ward, she traced the corridor. The din of the 
wind instruments became more tremendous. 
Then a flood of light, through suddenly with- 
drawn doors, met the advancing lovers, and the 
music, with such a crash as the rising and fall 
of a dome might create, suddenly ceased, whilst 
among its ruins of sound some softer strains 
came like gentle echoes. A train of damsels, in 
white robes, advanced. One with a chaplet in 
her hands approached the countess, who bowed 
her head: upon this beautiful head, with its 
brown locks still flowing, was placed a milk- 
white garland. Then a sonorous priestly voice 
began to utter in Latin a prelude to the nuptial 
rite. 

An unhappy face might have been seen over 
the bars of a gallery above. It was the face of 
the girl Giselle. 

‘* My poor mistress!” the girl sighed. “How 
excellent her heart, how true her courage, how 
miraculous her beauty—and yet—and yet—” 

She did not finish her speech, scarcely perhaps 
her thought, for turning at a slight sound, she 
saw at her back the steward with whom the 
reader has some acquaintance. 

“ What is to be the end of this? Can you tell 
me, Mistress Giselle?” inquired the little man. 

“Shame,” the girl answered. 

“Ah!” groaned the steward; “when one is 
resolved to go to such lengths, Wilhelm the 
steward—an honest Saxon, Mistress Giselle— 
is not a man for the purpose. Morals are some- 
thing—yes, they are something. Shame, mis- 
tress is to be the result of this, as you have the 
penetration to foresee; but something worse 
will come of it. The devil will come of it.” 
The last clause of this speech was spoken with 
great energy. 

** Where is Paikel?”’ Giselle asked. 


She then spoke on with a quick 





Leaning upon his shoulder she sounded a sil- 


“He has crept into his nest in the tower of 
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the martlets. I think, mistress, that your brother 
has more wisdom than his bétters, and also an 
affectionate heart.” 

“He grew up near our mistress,” answered 
the girl, “and knew her, as I did, in another 
land, in the castle of her father. Ah! good 
Wilhelm, you should have seen her in those days. 
Thinking of them now I could weep.” 

“If you did, mistress, you would do no more 
than Paikel. The fool was weeping as he crept 
into his tower to hide himself.” 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


“ Sir Godwin. Stable my steed. Now, page, go on before. 
And say you, Gertrude, that the dame plays false ? 
Gertrude. She has wandered sir. 


Sir Godwin. Shall I go mad, and storm, 
And meet with furious vengeance this light woman ? 
Or shall I reason with a fonder spirit, 
And patiently endure? The latter seems 
Most good, most charitable, and befits 
My easy mood. Ermil, my favorite hawk, 
When last I used her, flew ten miles estray, 
But came again; | did not wring her neck, 
For the brave bird has long been true to me, 
And may be true again.” 
The Tragedy of Sir Godwin. 


Day followed day. The Chateau d’Amour had 
proved the grave of Merlin Brand’s truth, hon- 
orable ambition, bold purposes, and, indeed, in 
spite of magnificent pleasures, and the thousand 
arts with which love and beauty whispered peace 
to his conscience, and a forgetful contentment to 
his heart, the grave also of his happiness. The 
miracle of resurrection—how could he hope for 
it? Despair was before and around him. 

The pale brow of Mariana—her blue eyes so 
proud, but to him so gentle—the chaste beauty 
of her maidenhood—her ardent trust in his merit 
and confidence in his steadfastness—these haunt- 
ed him more and more as the days passed. And 
he, the dreamer of dreams, in whose ears the 
bugle had sounded a call to great fields where 
kings should pause to witness his supernatural 
prowess, he who had dared ‘to vaunt his unper- 
formed deeds, and mouth like a strutting actor 
such fine speeches sonorous with proud and bold 
words—what had he become in this briefest 
space of time that ever saw the heart of man 
undermined? He answered this question in his 
daily self-communings with a vehemence and 
bitterness which argued perhaps more than any- 
thing else the lingering presence of some re- 
deeming worth. 

He did not dare, in his musings of the desert- 
ed maiden, to picture the grief of a betrayed 
heart: it was under her scorn, under her cold 
glance and contemptuous lip, that in imagina- 


tion he fell abased and writhing. And with 
these pictures of the scornful Swedish lady, 
would rise before him her grave and good father, 
the benignant old man who stooped in his wide 
charity to favor one who seemed worthy, and, 
beeause of his worth, higher than his fortunes. 

If Merlin Brand had retained no spark of his 
affection for Mariana, these reviews of the re- 
cent past, and self-assurances of the scorn of 
the good, would yet have made him miserable. 
But he retained that earliest passion in its full 
force. Indeed now that it seemed to have be- 
come hopeless, it grew all the fiercer, like a hun- 
ger after the forbidden. 

The despair which follows our faults is very 
different from that mere torpor with which, when 


“|borne down by the visitations of an adverse 


power, we bow and endure. When our errors 
or crimes breed our despair, it is not to the callous 
stone of Niobe that we harden; passionate self- 
reproach, a quick anger directed to those who 
have aided our weakness to undo us, stir the 
elements and prevent that lethargy which is at 
once an extreme result of suffering, and a shel- 
ter from suffering. 

It happened, I am sorry to say, that Merlin 
became, before the honey-moon expired, a petu- 
lant husband. The countess employed al] her 
endearments upon him in vain. Her arts had 
beguiled him to ruin; this was not a reflection 
to quicken their effect in softening his humors. 
But, as often happens, his petulance and cold- 
ness, instead of repelling, increased the gentle- 
ness and affectionate eagerness which sought to 
soothe him. The countess became more de- 
voted; she expended her tears, smiles, and ca- 
resses with an increasing prodigality, as their 
value seemed to diminish. 

Summer passed away. Autumn was ad- 
vanced nearly to the fall of the leaf. Ona 
bright October day, whilst the sun was yet buta 
few hours risen, Merlin Brand, leaving his beau- 
tiful countess in tears, drawn from her by his 
irritable despair, entered the gardens, and walk- 
ed musingly in their most secluded walks. As 
he strolled up a pleached alley, shaded with low- 
growing trees, he heard voices at a postern which 
the hand of some one on the outside held partly 
open. He overheard the following words: 

“Ah! sir, it is only a merry folly—only a 
merry folly.” 

«How long has the stranger dwelt here ?” 

“ How can I tell?” the first voice answered 
querulously. ‘“ One day is like another.” ‘Then 
the speaker added with a return to his tone of 
petition—* But pause, sir, be forbearing, sir. It 
is my lady’s merry nature. She was fond of a 
jest from a child.” 








“Poor Fool! my wisdom and your folly are both 
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forgiving enough. Go back to D’Imhoff who 
follows me, and say to him that until he speaks 
to me I desire that he shall be dumb.” 

When this was said, the postern opened, anda 
stranger entered the gardens. He turned into 
the alley in which Merlin walked; the two met 
front to front. Then each scanned the other 
with looks of surprise. Both were gigantic in 
stature, and of superb proportions; only there 
seemed in the stranger to be substituted for the 
youthful grace of the Norwegian that heaviness 
of outline, and motion, which generally belongs to 
great bodily strength thoroughly matured. The 
new comer recovered from his surprise first, as 
perhaps the more prepared of the two for the 
meeting. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘I have trespassed upon your 
meditations.” 

‘Your courtesy more than excuses the tres- 
pass,” Merlin replied. He spoke with self-pos- 
session, but his mind began to be bewildered 
with thronging conjectures, and a host of doubts. 

“We stare at each other,” said the stranger. 
“It is not wonderfulsir. Weare a pair of Cole- 
brands. Two men of our mould seldom have 
met, except in those romances which profess to 
give an account of the adventures of the giants. 
It is singular that your fame has never reached 
me.” 

“T retort your words, sir,’ Merlin answered. 
“Why is it that I have never heard of one so 
physically remarkable as yourself ?”’ 

“Perhaps more of my deeds, follies, and mis- 
fortunes have reached you, fair sir, than you 
guess,” said the stranger. “ But I interrupt your 
walk and its reflections. I salute you, and venture 
to proceed.” 

The stranger advanced on his way. 

The Norwegian muttered—“ He enters like a 
person accustomed to the place. This must be 
the giant from whose wardrobe I equipped my- 
self on the day of my arrival. There have been 
unreflected words of the damsels, and servants, 
which I now connect with him. He is also the 
owner of the arms, and armour, which I discov- 
ered in an apartment of the castle, and which are 
too large and heavy to be used by ordinary men. 
Who is this stranger? What brings him here? 
These are questions to be pursued to a satisfac- 
tory answer.” 


ed with recent weeping, became at once bright 
and joyful. 

“Come at last!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘come at 
last !—a thousand times welcome.” 

** Countess,” replied the stranger, “you seem 
to have been quite satisfied with my absence.” 
Satisfied 7? Why do yousay satisfied? I have 
not been so—I have been unhappy, very unhap- 
py- But you rebuke me now with your looks. 
What is it, my friend ? you seem as solemn as 
the Holy Father’s nuncio, who, you recollect, 
could reduce one to a state of misery without 
speaking a word.” 

“Ido not presume to rebuke you, madam. 
But you, perhaps, understand that I cannot be 
very cheerful.” 

“Yes, I understand. The terrible monster of 
a Swede used you hardly at Altranstad. My 
friend, I felt for you ; I shed many tears for you.” 
“You dried them, however, countess, when 
the young northman came to your gates.” 

The Lady Hermione clapped her hands and 
laughed charmingly. 

“Ts it that then?” she said. ‘Ah jealous 
creature! Some one then has sung to you this 
passage in the epic of my life. Why—you should 
be excessively flattered. Is not the northman 
your very self? Darken his eyes, make his nose 
much longer, give a wrinkle or two and some 
gray hairs, then steep the features in wine; and 
one might mistake him for your very self.” 

“ Countess, you have not lost your gayety.” 

“‘ No—surely not.” Her manner changed at 
once; she became earnest and touching in her 
utterance. “If I lost my gayety, what should I 
do? very little save her light heart, her jocund 
spirits, is left to her who flew over the borders 
with you, on that bright night so many long sum- 
mersago. Do you not remember how we fled?” 

“Tt is aromantic and sweet recollection,” said 
the gentleman. “But now let us understand 
each other. You have not been true to me.” 

This check to her progress produced another 
swift transition in the lady’s feelings and man- 
ner. She had been jocund, then tender; now 
she became imperious. 

“Do you question me,” she said, “ with cold 
looks, and searching words? Sir, am I your 
slave? What claim have you upon my fidelity? 
To you I owe it that the ancient honours of a 





We must leave the Norwegian, and follow the 
new-comer. As if familiar with the premises, 
and entitled to free entrance, he passed on. He 


was presently in an antechamber: from the point 
which he had gained he saw, through an open 


noble house have been sullied in my keeping ; it 
jis to you that I owe the evil fame which extends 
to the borders of all Europe. Sir, you have 
| freed me from the restraints which are a wall 


| 


|around the pure; you have taught me to roam 


door, the countess Hermione. He paused ; the; witha wild freedom, to know no law but my own 
lady turned as his step was arrested ; their eyes|moods. I have obeyed them, and I will obey 
met; then springing to her feet, with a quick cry, | them.” 


the countess ran to meet him. Her face, flush- 


VoL. XV—54 


‘* Countess, do you no longer love me?” 
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** Love you ?—shall I say yes, when you come 
frowning to meet me ?” 

“‘T came with no frowns, countess. My spirits 
have lost something of their alacrity—that is all. 
I hold you by a mere bond of love, if I at all 
hold you. Ihave no remedy, when you forget 
me, except to forget you in turu; and that, I 
fear, is after all no remedy; for I cannot forget 
you.” 

This was spoken sadly. The lady seemed 
touched by the words and their tone. 

“ After all,” she said, “‘ we are surely dear to 
each other. I have not displaced you from my 
heart, in placing another there, for a brief time, 
with you. Indeed I searcely Jove this northman 
now. Do you not understand that a heart full 
of love may yet be inconstant ?” 

“ Perhaps in your mad, whimsical] nature,” re- 
plied the gentleman, “such contradictions may, 
in fact, exist. Butif our bonds are to be renew- 
ed, this stranger must be dismissed and forgot- 
ten.” 

The countess reflected. She presently said : 
“I find something to tear away from my heart 
in doing this. But, mark me, this shall be our 
contract. I will live as a nun, for such time as 
this poor gentleman, whom I have wronged with 
a deceit, and made the victim of a mad masque, 
shall delay here. You too must remain impen- 
etrable; he must learn nothing of the truth. 
Perhaps we will determine to fly, leaving him to 
learn some part of the truth when we are far 
away. Upen this we must consult. But there 
is one thing upon which I shall be obstinate. 
You must bestow some honour upon him—some 
honour easily bestowed, but dignifying to him 
who receives it from such hands.” 

“You are moderate indeed,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘I am to forget your follies. Then that 
is not enough. I am to reward my rival.” 


“Certainly. Does it strike you as unreasona- 
ble? You must, at least, make him a chevalier 
of the White Eagle. Now, are we not recon- 
ciled ?” 

Then seating herself by the stranger's side, the 
countess added with an affectionate tone : 

“We will talk, my friend, of many things of 
higher moment. ‘Tell me what has chanced to 
you since we parted in so much sadness. Your 
messengers acquainted me with mueh, but not 
with all. But hark! this poor gentleman has 
repented of some slight pique which ruffled him, 
and wounded me, and comes to make atonement 
to his weeping wife. Ah! my friend, this bride- 
groom is not so amiable as yourself. We have 
already passed through several such scenes. But 
we forget; I must imagine a name for you. Yes: 
you are Sir Ludwig of Felseck, my kinsman.” 


THE ANCIENT CHANT. 


It was an old custom at Oxford for the choristers to chant 
Latin hymns from the tower of Magdalene College, at sun- 
rise on the morning of the first of May. 


——Night in the Eternal City, 
Imperial Cesar’s pride, 

Where the mighty Eagle’s pinions 
Are waving far and wide ; 

The voice of mirth and music 
Bursts forth upon the air, 

From many a kingly patace 
Standing in beauty there ; 

Pale gleams each shrine and temple 
On the moon’s clear, soft light, 
And shield and spear are glistening 
On batilement and height : 

—But a sign of holier power 

In silence draweth nigh, 

Nor the war-bird’s pinions only, 
Flutter against the sky. 

He comes with mighty rushing 
Yet unrevealed to view, 

The Holy Dove that hovers 

Above the chosen few ;— 

Rome’s stern centurion guardeth 
With bolt, and sword, and spear, 
The lowly Christian lying 

In dungeon dark and drear, 

But “the strong might of weakness”* 
To the chained prisoner given, 
Clothed him ’mid stripes and nakedness 
In panoply of Heaven, 

And the sentinel, whom battle 

Nor mighty foes, may daunt, 
Weepeth to hear at midnight 

Arise in solemn chant, © 

From hearts that still are throbbing 
All feiterless and free, 

The loud and clear “ Hosanna, 
Christ gives us victory !” 


Night in the Eternal City ! 

O’er many a flower-wreathed shrine 
For Lares and Penates decked, 
Broodeth a Power Divine, 
Watching, if through the darkness 
Of centuries, gathered round, 

There may, unquenched, some feeble ray 
Of the True Light be found. 

Earth’s wisdom hath no altar reared 
Save to an unknown God, 

And silent are the streets, save when 
By Christians’ footsteps trod, 

Who, shrinking not from danger 
Press on, with toil and dread, 
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Unto the only shrine they know, 
The Dwelling of the Dead! GLIMPSES OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Again a sound of music 
Upon the midnight air, 
Agnin = chast twiampanat Translated from the Journal of Therese.* 
Of tlended praise and prayer, 
As old men’s voices mingle 
With maidens, in the song : 


ITS COURT, STATESMEN, AND BEST SOCIETY. 


Having now been some weeks at St. Peters- 
burg, I will endeavor to describe to you the im- 
pressions made upon me by the city, the court, 
and the society. You must expect no topogra- 
phy. When I travel, I regard men more than 
streets; the inhabitants more than the houses. 
Wherever we go, too, our own peculiarities go 
with us. and we invest all we see with the color- 
ing of our own feelings. The sunlight shining 
through celored windows loses its own hue and 
| takes the shade of the glass; thus it is with the 
impressions received from realities. I perceive 
through the medium of my eyes, and venture not 
to say that they are so clear and crystal-like that 
the objects are not colored. Yet there is some 
merit surely in a sincere effort at impartiality and 
in a fixed intention to represent truly what is evi- 
dent to our perceptions. 

On my introduction into high life at St. Pe- 
tersburg, it was my most anxious wish to be pre- 
j}seuted to the Emperor and bis family. I receiv- 
ed an early invitation to the Winterpalace, where 
I found assembled the whole court and the whole 


A resurrection-anthem, 

The sepulchres among! 

They fear not pain or peril 

Or th’ arena’s coming strife, 

But at midnight chant forth praises 
Unto the Prince of Life: 

They stand, in darkness shrouded, 
Beside the martyr'd slain, 

While higher still and higher 
Peals the triumphant strain, 

And Golgotha re-echoes 

“Christ hath arisen again !” 





Still sing they, as the morrow 
Perchance their last, draws nigh, 


F Se $A pO at oe 
pov ploearerrs for Coe, Fe . 


“« We go in peace, our eyes have seen 
The Day-Spring from on high !” 


And the echo of that solemn chant 
Shall sound through ages dim, 
And on, through coming centuries 


eden ee 


Shall peal the holy hymna! 





: . e e ¢ corps diplomatique. 

? The Winterpalace, risen since the last fire like 

: Morning in “ merrie England !” a phenix from its ashes, cannot be compared 
Morn in the month of flowers, with other palaces, and is far superior in dimen- 

{ And a glad hosanna pealeth sions, in splendor, and in taste, to the celebrated 

From lofty minster-towers : Tuileries which I had lately such an opportunity 
’Tis not the voice of prisoner of seeing. 


In dungeon lone and drear, The splendid interior staircases of the Winter- 


palace led to several immense halls, of which the 
White Hall, new almosteovered with gilding, is the 
most magnificent. I stoed amid the crowd of invi- 
ted guests; the anxious silence prevailing, which 
usually forebodes a great event. Such indeed for 
me was the appearance of the Emperor. I never 
could separate in my mind the man from the 
power which he wields—that power from the 
man. I saw in imagination a great Empire per- 
sonified inhim. When he entered the hall I saw 
a hero-figure of antiquity; the forehead high, the 
eyes sharp and penetrating; the whole form of 
Herculean size. He advanced a few steps, bowed 
on all sides, shook hands with one, nedded cor- 


But at early dawn the orison 

Soundeth forth loud and clear, 

And the way-worn traveller pauseth 
The wondrous song to hear, 

For he knows that it tells of a Saviour 
Whose story his heart shall cheer: 
And the train that in early ages 

Was heard, the graves among, 

Where the Christ-freed chanted praises 
And woke the mighty song. 

Hath sent the voice of its chorus 

Afar, o’er land and sea, 

For the Lord, by his prophet bard, hath said 
“ The isles shall wait for me!” 





And the echo of the solemn chant * Tuxrese, Baronesse de Bacharach, wife of the Rus- 
Still sounds through ages dim, sian Ambassador at the free city of Hamburg in Germany, 
And loud in coming eee is a literary lady of great celebrity, and is well known to 


the translator. Educated in the highest circles of society 
in her native land, she unites to the refined manners of a 
Martitpa F. Dana. high born lady uncommon talents for obseivation and de- 


; . scription, with a depth of thought that gives value to her 
: Boston, Mass. sketches. —M. H. 


Shall peal that holy hymn! 
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dially to another and conversed here and there, 
expressing himself with astonishing facility in 
German, Russian, English, or French. When 
I was introduced to him, he spoke long of ob- 
jects of interest abroad, rambling from East to 
West, from North to South, and making such 
striking remarks about different countries and 
their inhabitants, and showing such profound 
knowledge of all, that I forgot the sovereign in 
admiring the thinking man. 

How has he found time to acquire such just 
views of all things? The colossal administration 
of the Empire is in his hands ; nothing of impor- 
tance can be decided without him. All the pe- 
titions of his subjects are read by him. His min- 
isters come every day early in the morning to 
work with him. The first in place, the Minister 
of War, is Prince Czernitchen, who in former 
times rivalled the Emperor Alexander in beauty 
of person, and who caused such a sensation 
when he entered Paris with the allied armies. 
“ Quel bel homme !”” was the universal exclama- 
tion of the susceptible French women, “le Co- 
saque n'est pas un barbare comme on nous la dit ; 
e’est un Adonis, un demi Dieu!” Small walking 
canes were named after the prince ‘“ des soupirs,”’ 
and he had his “vogue” like some lady of re- 
nowned beauty. It seems as if his active life 
has preserved his youthful appearance ; no sign 
of approaching age can be observed in him; he 
defies T'ime, and T'ime has rewarded the boldness 
by forgetting him. 

Prince C. stands at the right hand of the Em- 
peror, as the Military department is the most im- 
portant in Russia. I must mention next another 
Minister, Count B. Lofty as is the position he 
occupies, his own personal judgment having to 
decide in matters shrouded with mystery, his 
character is the best guaranty to those who come 
in contact with him. He is more loved than 
feared. Once, during a dangerous illness, his 
palace and even the street where he lives was 
filled with crowds of all classes who came to 
enquire anxiously after him. The Emperor, 
who visited him daily, pressed his hand in great 
agitation, seeing the danger of his friend. * Sire,” 
said the patient, “je puis mourir en paix ; cette 
foule qui attend et qui demande de mes nowvelles 
parlera pour moi, elle est ma conscience.” The 
appearance and manner of the count are alto- 
gether German; chivalric with the ladies, he is 
at once the active man of business and of so- 
ciety. 

Insignificant in external appearance, the little 
figure of the Count Nesselrode is scarcely seen 
among those noble forms grouped around the 
Emperor: but who can deny his mental great- 
ness! He presides over foreign affairs, and has 
gained respect, esteem and admiration in many 


difficult parts which he had to undertake. Be- 
sides, this celebrated politician is so thoroughly 
amiable as a man, that he is beloved by every 
one about him. He takes recreation from busi- 
ness in his favorite pursuit, botany. At his beau- 
tiful country-seat, where his green-houses are 
filled with blooming plants. chiefly dahlias of great 
beauty, he spends all his hours of leisure; and 
is sometimes lost in rapturous admiration while 
contemplating these various gifts of Flora. His 
devotion to his family is touching. His wife is 
one of the most intellectual ladies in Russia. 
Claimed by the world on account of her high 
rank, though not devoted to it from inclination, 
she has formed her own circle, which is the most 
attractive among the aristocracy of St. Peters- 
burg. She is decided in character, energetic, 
and superior to all ordinary female foibles. Who- 
ever is happy enough to be noticed by her, finds 
a protector for ever. She is indeed a character 
of antiquity, a Roman matron of the time of 
Portia transplanted to the icy North, where she 
is obliged to adapt herself to circumstances and 
conceal the heroism of her soul. This superior 
woman is always occupied in some female em- 
ployments. You go to see her in the morning— 
she is embroidering ;—in the evening she em- 
broiders still. Leaning negligently on the cush- 
ions of her ottoman with her tapisserie work in 
her hands, she leads in the most interesting and 
intellectual conversation. She is at home in pol- 
itics as well as in literature, and has the clearest 
and most impartial views in both. 

On the same day that I was presented to the 
Emperor, I was so happy as to kiss the hand of 
the Empress. In the midst of her magnificence 
with every earthly desire fulfilled to satiety, this 
exalted lady appears to turn her eyes from all to 
fix them on her family. Her looks, full of soul, 
appear to say, “here are my treasures!” She 
has very ill health and owes her prolonged life 
chiefly to the love and careful nursing of the Em- 
peror, who in her severe attacks of sickness, 
sleeps for weeks together on the floor beside her 
bed watching all her movements. ‘Thus the 
bloom of youth has left her beautiful face, which 
in former years so much reminded all of her 
mother, the lovely Queen Louisa of Prussia. 
When, however, you look at that slender, ma- 
jestic form—when you regard her elegance of 
deportment—when you observe her slow and dig- 
nified movements, you discover still in her that 
ideal beauty, that charm of the soul, which nei- 
ther age nor sickness can take away. Her whole 
manner is full of gentleness and kindness. Ina 
word, before the Empress ascended the throne, 
she was a true woman, and this characteristic 
throws a lustre about her which is more orna- 





mental than her crown or her diamonds. How 
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touching, how elevated appeared the Empress 
to me in the height of her greatness, wearing so 
meekly the faculties of her exterior life, bestow- 
ing such serious attention on the life within! The 
Emperor calls her sometimes, in his pleasant hu- 
mor, “* Madame Nicholas,” and so it is that the 
representative of empire is lost sometimes in the 
relations of peaceful, domestic life. The im- 
peror, the father, sits-at night with his family, 
when the business of the day is over; he talks 
kindly with the grandduchesses, his daughters ; 
he plays and jokes with the little granddukes, 
and has before his eyes and in his heart the fruits 
of pure religious sentiments. 

The Grandduke Constantin, notwithstanding 
his youth, is already an Admiral. He is intelli- 
gent and full of vivacity, and altogether the sailor 
in his imagination. Some time ago he climbed 
upon his father’s shoulders, and when the Em- 
peror asked, “ Ou est tu?” he answered, “ Sur 
le grand mdat.”” The prince royal has a round 
youthful face, a free, manly deportment and 
thoughtful countenance. Of the princesses, the 
Grandduchess Olga, is the most beautiful. Her 
sylph-like form, her transparent complexion, the 
light curls which surround her Grecian profile, 
gave her a claim to singular loveliness. When 
she is standing beside her mother, wearing a sim- 
ple white dress, and looking so thoughtful, so 
pure, so maidenlike, it would require little imag- 
ination to suppose that she might unfold a pair 
ef wings to carry her to heaven, her home! 

The Emperor calls her in jest, ** Ma fille sans 
dot,” and truly she is so beautiful, that she needs 
not her high rank and riches to render her be- 
loved. Her sister, the Grandduchess Maria, 
wife of the Duke of Leuchtenberg, is already 
the mother of two princesses. She is united to 
the husband of her choice, and is the beloved 
daughter of her parents. Mariais the miniature 
portrait of her father, and has all his features 
softened by feminine grace and mildness. 

Her husband, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, the 
grandson of Napoleon’s Josephine, has a south- 
ern but not a French physiognomy. He seems 
youthful aud sprightly; is an elegant rider and 
a good dancer; he enjoys a high standing in the 
Russian army, and withal devotes himself to the 
study of natural philosophy with great success, 
having made some valuable collections. 


persons, the ladies in their becoming and elegant 
costumes, rivalling each other in taste and splen- 
dor, all combine to produce the effect of a fairy- 
scene. These balls are generally opened with 
Polonaises, and by the Emperor himself, who 
dances first with the Empress, then with the 
princesses, and lastly with the most beautiful la- 
dies, or those of highest rank. Beauty is at the 
Russian court a passport, which introduces even 
those who cannot boast of rank or noble birth. 
The Empress loves to be surrounded by the most 
charming faces of the Empire. The daughters 
of parents in an inferior position are often se- 
lected to be maids of honor because they are 
handsome. 

When the Emperor has gone through his Po- 
lonaises and bestowed the honor of his hand on 
those ladies who have a right to expect it, the 
dance begins, consisting of French Contredanses 
and Mazurkas. The Empress, who in former 
times was passionately fond of the amusement 
and danced extremely well, now dances only oc- 
casionally half a Waltz or a Contredanse. At 
midnight the company adjourn to the Marble 
Hall, where the imperial family are seated at 
one supper table, and the rest of the company at 
different large tables. The Emperor himself 
does not sit with his family, but has a small table 
placed in the winter garden, where he takes his 
supper with afew chosen friends. This garden, 
ornamented with magnificent palm and orange 
trees, forms the sweetest contrast to the gorgeous 
supper-hall. The subdued light, the little sing- 
ing birds suspended in cages from the branches, 
who frightened by the noise, often begin to war- 
ble,—the fragrance of the blooming plants, and 
to set off this the icy winter out of doors, all ap- 
peared to me like the victory of light over dark- 
ness! A gentle breeze stirs the palm branches; 
the strelizia with its large flowers bows its head ; 
the whole atmosphere is filled with delicious 
odors, which appear to spring out of the earth, 
or to come down from above. 

That evening I was like one ina state of en- 
chantment. Sometimes I was tempted to be- 
lieve the whole a fairy vision of my excited fancy. 
At supper my neighbor, Prince G., was evidently 
amused at the manner in which I expressed nry- 
self with regard to the wonders of St. Peters- 
burg. He put me au fait of many things, which 


Soon after my presentation to the Emperor | perhaps I should not have noticed if left to my 
and the Empress, I was invited to a splendid|ownobservation. The supper, which consists of 
court ball, which afforded me an opportunity of | warm dishes, is handed by a countless number of 
seeing the whole court in its utmost magnifi-|servants. From such little matters my attention 


cence. At such fétes all appear in uniform, none | was soon diverted to the ladies. 


These indeed 


being admitted otherwise, which gives to the|form the principal ornament of a salon—throw 
whole a truly imposing appearance. The gi-|over the whole a couleur de rose, and give to a 


gantic halls illuminated with thousands of wax! reunion both action and reaction. 


torches, the assembly, including fifteen hundred 


I could hardly 
restrain my looks, never weary of gazing at these 
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masterpieces in a living gallery of pictures. The 
aristocratic women of St. Petersburg aye re- 
markable for beauty. There is a Baroness de 
K., of German descent, who seems formed like 
Galathea out of a block of marble. Never did 
I behold such a figure: the neck is perfect, the 
shoulders, arms and hands are in the purest pro- 
portions. ‘The consciousness of her singular 
beauty is legible on her lofty brow, and in the 
corner of her mouth, where you perceive a little 
touch of scorn. Perhaps this is because this 
magnificent creature knows, that one so richly 
endowed with charms and intellect is not free 
from the attacks of Envy’s scorpion tongue. 
The Russian ladies are generally covered with 
treasures of jewelry ; (many of them wear in an 
evening to the value of a million on head and 
arms,) but the Baroness de K. is distinguished 
by her simplicity. I saw her in a black velvet 
robe ; no diamonds sparkled in her hair, which 
surrounds her head and neck with profusion of 
light curls. She is superb in the Russian na- 
tional costume, which is worn on great gala days 
at the court. It consists in a white satin under- 
dress, with a row of diamonds from the waist 
to the hem, a colored robe over it, open in frent 
with a long train of velvet, or gold, or silver bro- 
cade. The sleeves are long but hanging down 
open that the whole arm can be seen. On the 
head is the Russian cap surrounding the face like 
a glory, in which the ladies display their wealth, 
covered as it is with diamonds; a veil is attached 
hanging down in graceful folds, not hiding, but 
showing the whole form to the best advantage. 
Figure to yourself in this costume eight hundred 
women assembled in one room, and you will con- 
fess that neither the elegant, refined little Ger- 
man courts, nor the Tuileries, can boast of such 
magnificence. But to return once more to the 
Baroness de K. I must mention an odd fancy 
of hers. This truly delicate creature—delicate 
in all she does—delights in nothing so much as 
the pleasures of the chase and killing wolves. 
It seems singular to hear from such sweet lips 
an enumeration of the slaughtered animals. She 
might tame them, but to kill searcely becomes 
these snowy fingers, which should be dipped in 
Aurora, not in blood. Another unpleasant habit 
of many of these ladies, is the smoking of ci- 
garrittos. In their intimate circle five or six la- 
dies are seated at the tea table, the thumb of 
the right hand often burned brown, and looking 
like Odalisks of the Turkish harems; their whole 
persons have an Asiatic aspect. To what will 
lead at last this eager stirring after something ex- 
traordinary? Besides Madame de K., I would 
mention the Countess W., whom I often saw in 
my visits at St. Petersburg. She is the same 
who caused so much furore some years ago in 


England—a plastic beauty, of bright color, and 
full in form with a melodious voice. Her eyes 
express not happiness, but a kind of longing and 
melancholy. They look as if accustomed to 
shed tears; sometimes suffused as with a mist; 
which gives her a mysterious charm. Does this 
charming woman belong to the past with its faded 
hopes—to the present with its stimulating im- 
pulses—or to the future with its uncertain expec- 
tations ?—Who dares disclose the secret of the 
soul—the sanctuary of thought? 

One of the most fashionable persons in St. 
Petersburg is the Princess W., a delicate, grace- 
ful little figure, whose almond-shaped eyes show 
her descended from high Tartarian race. She 
says every thing she choses, and has truly the 
face of aZann. Sometimes she appears grave, 
moves with princely dignity through the salons, 
among which her own is by far the most elegant 
in the city: anon she throws off all regard to ap- 
pearances and form, races through the wildest 
dances, offends general opinion and creates num- 
berless jealousies. Another distinguished wo- 
man, Princess B., is full of charms and grace. 
She seems to me like a pocket edition of female 
beauty. Her eyes are large and enthusiastic, 
but the little short nose and the elevated cheek 
bones would indicate an Eastern origin. She 
was just then busy in preparing to open her 
house. which in luxurious splendor rivals the res- 
idence of kings, and as she is very amiable, she 
will soon be without doubt the centre of the high- 
er circles at St. Petersburg. 

But as in fireworks what we call the bouquet 
is left to the end, so I speak last of the court of 
the Grandduke Michael and his Duchess. He 
calls it in his moments of lively humor, ‘la basse 
cour, (in France the name for the poultry-yard,) 
so great is the contrast to the grande cour of his 
Imperial brother ; but this basse cour is full of the 
rarest and most precious birds, that show the 
true wealth of a house. Youthful, handsome, 
and profoundly learned, the Grandduchess He- 
lena has early found that life has higher aims 
than the splendor of a court can give. She is 
the pearl of Germany’s princely daughters, trans- 
planted to this distant northern soil, where she 
spends her time not merely in festivals and mat- 
ters of the toilet, but in assembling around her 
all that St. Petersburg can furnish of intellectual 
celebrity. In her palace you will meet every day 
a circle of distinguished politicians, literary men 
and poets. Her mind is so thoroughly cultivated, 
and her eagerness afterimprovementin knowledge 
of the sciences and arts is so great, that she takes 
an interest in everything; and in the rapid flight 
of her thoughts, she sounds the depths and soars 
amid the heights of learning. Besides, she bestows 





the greatest attention upon the education of her 
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three daughters, and devotes her utmost care to 
the administration of the immense property and 
revenues of her husband, the Grandduke Mi- 
chael. He is altogether the soldier, being at- 
tached to the profession heart and soul with a 
sort of fanaticism; but his character is amiable. 
Many elevating traits of him are known to the 
public, and he is winning enough in his manners 
to be popular, even if he were not Grandduke. 
He, as well as his brother, the Emperor, often 
visits private houses, converses, and sometimes 
dances with the ladies. A truly chivalric feeling 
is implanted by nature within him, and his whole 
deportment shows the descendant of the great 
Peter. 

Among the politicians, Prince L., former min- 
ister of the finances in the kingdom of Poland, 
occupies the most distinguished place. He is a 
member of the States Council, and in several 
crises of the finances his advice was found ne- 
cessary- His speculative mind and his rich ex- 
perience render him remarkable. In that bloody 
struggle, when two closely allied nations strove, 
and unsuccessfully, to separate from each other, 
the luxuriant crown of his tree of life was bro- 
ken. It stands there still, but the leaves are 
withered, the stem is bent. Who would wish to 
live after such changes in human destiny, were 
it not for the pure and pious belief, that out of 
those clouds shall rise the rainbow of heavenly 
glory. 

An interesting man replied to my remark, that 
in Russia every one of the nobility was obliged 
to enter the service of the state: “ il est terrible 
quil faille étre quelque chose et qu’on ne puisse pas 
étre quelqu’un.”” This may be true; but for some 
time past the dignity which high rank used to 
command in Russia has been bestowed upon 
personal merit. There are men who are not in 
office, who wear no uniform of the government, 
who yet possess the greatest influence. 

The house of the interesting poet Karamsin, 
who died several years ago, is still an Asylum 
for the most distinguished literary characters in 
St. Petersburg. His widow is a kind and gen- 
tle person; her eldest daughter, who is still un- 
married, possesses with a strong masculine mind 
and a keen wit, the most attractive feminine 
manners and virtues. The memory of the de- 
ceased poet is honored by the literary circle that 
meets daily with his family. The large pension 
Madame Karamsin receives from Government 
enables her to see much company. Her sons 
are in office ; one of them possesses great intel- 
lect and talent. I think those happy whose tal- 
ents are aided by external circumstances, which 
foster their development and improvement. Poe- 
try isof too noble a nature to prosper in the schoolof 
adversity : it can only be nourished by that liberty 


which enables it to take with unfettered wings its 
flight heavenward. Oppressed with sordid cares, 
it dies with veration on the ground it scorns. 

Of the now living Poets, prince W. is perhaps 
not the most gifted, but to me he is the most 
agreeable. He is in deep affliction on account 
of the death of two lovely young daughters, and 
the only one left to him is married,—he calls her 
in jest, ‘la jolie laide,” because she looks like 
him. His description of the great fire of the 
palace some years ago is a masterpiece, and 
does him the more credit, as he, though a Rus- 
sian, wrote it in French. 

I have given you slight notices of individuals 
at the court and in society; but have said noth- 
ing of the whole, of the general movement, of 
the cheerful sociability in the streets, in the 
salons; of the continual opening and closing 
of doors, the bell-ringing of the Portiers, of the 
noise without interruption! I feel sometimes 
frightened at the everlasting excitement. I visit 
daily at four or five houses, go to dinner-parties, 
balls, and soirees. I talk, I listen; but after all 
hear no conversation; at least none that does 
me good. The exterior appearance is every 
thing here, thought has little place. The dia- 
mond is there but it wants the polish. Every 
thing appears in the beginning; the bud begins 
to be formed ere the breath of spring has kissed 
away the masses of snow. If that will take 
place iu ten or in fifty years, or in a century; 
who knows? It takes a long while before a 
higher tendency, an aim at true cultivation su- 
pervenes in society. Artis sometimes at home 
in their saloons, but it is according to nature? 
I wish to end with praise, and lo! I am finding 
some cause for blame! Yet what I say is not 
blame, but the result of comparisons between 
what is and what will be. I know Germany; 
I know France and the intellectual improve- 
ments of these countries, and this elevates my 
hopes for Russia. I think her not at present 
what she might be, but she has a future before 
her promising happiness not yet in her posses- 
sion. 

To go a little farther in my knowledge; Im- 
portant characters have more than one predomi- 
nant quality; sometimes we find contradictions 
in them which seem unaccountable, but are un- 
derstood after long observation. 

So there are two principles in the Emperor ; one 
that of strength, which sometimes degenerates 
into harshness; the other softness and kindness. 
Beside the Empress, who possesses a truly femi- 
nine influence over him, and is his wife in the 
higher sense of the word, surrounded by his chil- 
dren who love him passionately, the mild traits 
of his character, his generosity, his affection 





shine forth. But in public, particularly when 
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roused, you may see his other characteristic, that 
of strength most prominent.* His melodious 
voice is then piercing, he speaks loud and quick; 
his majestic form has something awful. His 
room is like that of a private person; there are 
books, military maps, models of cannon and 
other warlike implements, with a fieldbed, on 
which is nothing but a straw mattress—furniture 
which shows the strong man, the industrious 
self-denying chief. Early in the morning he 
visits his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, who 
accompanies him to the parade, or to the impe- 
rial council. He is often seen in the streets; 
crowds of people around him, with many of 
whom he converses. It is said that during a 
‘severe sickness of his eldest Grandduke, an old 
Russian, with a long beard, approached him and 
said, “ father, thy son is sick ; how is he to day?” 
‘He is better,” replied the sovereign. ‘“ Well! 
may God bless and preserve him;” added the 
old man. 

Sometimes he appears inclined to fatalism, for 
he believes in predestination. In all important 
crises he manifests a religious feeling, which ex- 
plains many of his actions. What else when he 
ascended his throne would have given him that 
calm and high courage in the midst of rebellion, 
and in times of cholera when he cried with a 
voice of thunder to the people, ‘‘on your knees, 
fall down, pray for pardon, not of the Emperor, 
but of God, whom you offend by your murmur- 
ings.” 

It seems as if the conviction that he is an in- 
strument in the hands of the Most High and as 
such protected by Him, is deeply grounded in 
his breast! Sentiments of this kind are the more 
touching when thus united with energy of evil 
and with the power of an absolute sovereign. 
What heart would not be moved at the sight of 
a Monarch who. on solemn occasions, dismounts 
from his horse to utter upon his knees his morn- 
ing prayer in company with his soldiers! Envy 
will say: ‘these are forms;” but I say, these 
forms are expressions of faith, of truth, which 
no man can feign; it is the necessity of a great 
soul, to trust in Fate and to acknowledge a 
higher power than his own. 

He has made every effort to abolish abuses 


_ * Our readers will scarcely recognise in the portrait here 
given, the ambitious Czar, whose unscrupulous designs 
upon Hungary the lover of republican government every- 
where now watches with the deepest interest. Some al- 
lowance must be made, however, for the “ stand-point,” as 
the Germans say, from which this view of the Emperor is 
taken. To the accomplished Baronesse de Bacharach, 
amid the splendors of his court; we do not doubt he was 
complaisant in the extreme and exhibited to advantage 
that “‘ softness” of demeanor, which she tells us is one side 
ef his character.—[ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 
s 





and to make all classes participate in the pro- 
gress of civilization. It is really astonishing to 
observe what has been done under his reign! 
The establishment of a complete code of laws is 
one great step towards the civilization of the 
Russian Empire. A university of which St. 
Wladimor is the patron—the astronomical obser- 
vatory, various manufactories, institutions for the 
culture of the forests, splendid botanic gardens— 
all these have been created by him in a few 
years. Even a rail-road is begun; the streets of 
St. Petersburg are lighted with gas; the electro- 
type has been introduced—the city, the habits 
are changing every day—and all has been ac- 
complished more or less by one will—by the one 
command: “LET THERE BE LIGHT!” 


M. H. 
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NaRRATIVE OF THE United States’ ExPEpITION TO 
THE River JORDAN AND THE Deap Sea. By W. F. 
Lynch, U. 8. N. Commander of the Expedition. With 
Maps and Numerous Illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 1849. 


We have risen from the perusal of this volume with an 
excusable feeling of pride that it has been reserved for an 
officer of the United States’ Navy and a Virginian, to fur- 
nish the first authentic account, drawn from a personal ex- 
ploration, of that distant and mysterious sea, whose acrid and 
pestilential vapors have hitherto thwarted the efforts of indi- 
vidual enthusiasm and even the well-directed schemes of 
national enterprise. This gallant officer, who shows him- 
self a man of science and seamanship, seems to have en- 
tered con amore upon the labors of his difficult mission, 
with a full consciousness of the perils and annoyances 
that he would have to encounter. No whisperings of fever- 
ed sentimentalism, no motives of mere idle curiosity urged 
him onward, He sought not the Holy Land like Lamar- 
line, to cast tattered couplets into “ Siloa’s brook” or carve 
his name on the cedars of Lebanon. Nor was he impelled 
by the same desire with the pilgrims-from Threadneedle 
Street, who go in crowds 


To gape at things in foreign lands 
No soul among them understands. 


His purpose was well enough set forth in his letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy, asking leave to undertake the Ex- 
ploration. ‘ The proposition,” says he, “‘ pertains to a sub- 
ject maritime in its nature, and therefore peculiarly appro- 
priate to your office ; and it is involved in mystery, the so- 
lution of which will advance the cause of science and grat- 
ify the whole Christian world. So far as this mystery can 
be solved by careful and accurate observations of the phe- 
nomena of the sea, Lieut. Lynch’s wishes have been at- 
tained. 

We are glad that this contribution to learning comes from 
the American Navy, for it furnishes a gratifying assurance 
that our officers are very different characters from the ocean 
heroes of Smollett and Marryal, who swore roundly and 
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drank deeply, and filled the quarter-deck with the fumes of 
tobacco and the staves of coarse ballads. We are pleased 
to know that our vessels of war are commanded by men of 
refinement and general intelligence, as distinguished for 
their attainments in the arts of peace as for their gallant 
bearing in the hour of naval battle. 

The public has already been made acquainted with the 
outline history of Lieut. Lynch’s labors, by means of the 
article on the Dead Sea Expedition, published in this mag- 
azine in September, 1848, and extensively copied by the 
periodical and newspaper press of the country. ‘The offi- 
cers of the Expedition, leaving the ship Supply at Smyrna, 
first visited Constantinople for the purpose of obtaining a 
firman from the Sultan to allow them to prosecute their in- 
vestigations. Lieut. Lynch gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of this oriental metropolis, which he saw under very 
favorable circumstances. Since Lady Montagu’s time, 
however, we have had so many accounts of ‘‘the Asian 
pomp of Ottoman parade,” that we know it all by heart, 
and we should not have learned any thing from this portion 
of the book, had not Lieut. Lynch seen a very rare curi- 
osity—the Sultan himself. We quote the entire passage 
relating to the interview. 


“ We were led to the entrance of the southern wing, fof 
the palace of Cherighan on the Bosphorus,) and again 
throwing off our overshoes, entered a lofty and spacious 
hall, matted throughout, with two broad flights of stairs 
ascending from the far extreme to an elevated platform or 
landing, whence, uniting in one, they issued upon the floor 
above. . 

“On the right and left of the hall were doors opening 
into various apartments, and there were a number of offi- 
cers and attendants on either side and stationed at inter- 
vals along the stairway, all preserving a silence the most 
profound. 

“ The Secretary, who had gone before, now approached 
and beckoned to us to follow. But here an unexpected 
difficulty was presented. The Chamberlain in waiting ob- 
jected to my sword, and required that I should lay it aside. 
I replied that the audience was given to me as an officer of 
the United States; and that the sword was part of my uni- 
form, and that I could not dispense with it. My refusal 
was met with the assurance that the etiquette of the court 
peremptorily required it. I asked if the custom had been 
invariably complied with, and inquired of the dragoman 
whether Mr. Carr, our minister, had, in conformity with it, 
ever attended an audience without his sword, but even as 
I spoke, my mind, without regard to precedent, had come 
to the alternative, no sword, no audience. 

“* Whether the Secretary had, during the discussion, re- 
ferred the matter to a higher quarter, | could not tell, for 
my attention had been so engrossed for some minutes, that 
I had not noticed him. He now came forward, however, 
and decided that 1 should retain the sword. At this I truly 
rejoiced, for it would have been unpleasant to retire after 
having gone so far. It is due to Mr. Brown, the dragoman, 
to say that he sustained me. 

“The discussion at an end, we ascended the stairway, 
which was covered with a good and comfortable, but not a 
costly carpet, and passed into a room more handsomely fur- 
nished and more lofty, but in every other respect of the 
Same dimensions as the one immediately below it. A rich 
carpet was on the floor, a magnificent chandelier, all erys- 
tal and gold, was suspended from the ceiling, and costly di- 
vans and tables, with other articles of furniture, were in- 
terspersed about the room ; but I had not time to note them, 
for on the left hung a gorgeous crimson velvet curtain em- 
broidered and fringed with gold and towards it the Secre- 
tary led the way. His countenance and his manner ex- 


man countenance. He seemed to hold his breath, and his 

step was so soft and stealthy that once or twice | stopped, 

under the impression that I had left him behind, but found 

him ever beside me. There were three of us in close prox- 

imity, and the stairway was lined with officers and attend- 

ants, but such was the death-like stillness that I could dis- 

tinctly hear my own footfall, which, unaccustomed to pal- 

ace regulations, fell with untutored republican firmness 

upon the royal floor. If it had been a wild beast slumber- 

ing in his lair that we were about to visit, there could not 

have been a silence more deeply hushed. 

* Fretted at such abject servility, | quickened my pace 

towards the curtain, when Sheffie Bey, rather gliding than 
stepping before me, cautiously and slowly raised a corner 
for me to pass. Wondering at his subdued and terror- 
stricken attitude, I stepped across the threshold, and felt, 
without yet perceiving it, that 1 was in the presence of the 
Sultan. 

“The heavy folds of the window curtains so obscured 
the light, that it seemed as if the day were dawning to a 
close, instead of being at its high meridian. 

“ As with the expanding pupil the eye took in surround- 
ing objects, the apartment, its furniture and its royal ten- 
ant, presented a different scene from what, if left to itself, 
the imagination would have drawn. 

“The room, less spacious, but as lofty as the adjoining 
one, was furnished in the modern European style, and like 
a familiar thing, a stove stood nearly in the centre. On a 
sofa by a window, through which he might have looked upon 
us as we crossed the court, with a crimson tarbouch, its 
gold button and blue silk tassel on his head, a black ker- 
chief around his neck, attired in a blue military frock and 
pantaloons, and polished French boots upon bis feet, sat 
the monarch, without any of the attributes of sovereignty 
about him. 

“A man, young in years, but evidently of impaired and 
delicate constitution, his wearied and spiritless air was un 
relieved by any indication of intellectual energy. He eyed 
me fixedly as I advanced, and on him my attention was no 
less intently riveted. As he smiled | stopped, expecting 
that he was about to speak, but he motioned gently with 
his hand for me to approach yet nearer. Through the in- 
terpreter, he then bade me welcome, for which I expressed 
my acknowledgments. 

“The interview was not a protracted one. In the course 
of it, as requested by Mr. Carr, I presented him, in the 
name of the President of the United States, with some bi- 
ographies and prints, illustrative of the character and hab- 
its of cur North American Indians, the work of American 
artists. He looked at some of them, which were placed 
before him by an attendant, and said that he considered 
them as evidences of the advancement of the United States 
in civilization, and would treasure them as a souvenir of 
the good feeling of its government towards him. At the 
word civilization, pronounced in French, | started ; for it 
seemed singular, coming from the lips of a Turk and ap- 
plied to our country. I have since learned that he is buta 
student in French, and presume, that, by the word ‘ eivili- 
zation,’ he meant the arts and sciences. 

** When about to take my leave, he renewed the welcome, 
and said that [ had his full authority to see anything in 
Stambohl I might desire. 

“While in his presence, I could not refrain from drawing 
comparisons and moralizing on fate. There was the Sul- 
tan, an Eastern despot, the ruler of mighty kingdoms and 
the arbiter of the fate of millions of his fellow-creatures ; 
and, face to face, a few feet distant, one, in rank and con- 
dition, among the humblest servants of a far-distant repub- 
lic; and yet little as life has to cheer, I would not change 
positions with him, unless I could carry with me my faith, 





hibited more awe than I had ever seen depicted in the bu- 
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‘My feelings saddened as I Jooked upon the monarch, 
and I thought of Montezuma. Evidently, like a Northern 
clime, his year of life had known two seasons only, and he 
had leaped at once from youth to imbecility. His smile 
was one of the sweetest | ever looked upon,—his voice al- 
most the most melodious | had ever heard ; bis manner was 
gentleness itself, and every thing about him bespoke a kind 
and amiable disposition. He is said to be very affectionate, 
to his mother in especial, and is generous to the eatreme of 
prodigality. But there is that indescribably sad expression 
in his countenance, which is thought to indicate an early 
death. A presentiment of the kind, mingled perhaps with 
a boding fear of the overthrow of his country, seems to per- 
vade and depress his spirits. In truth, like Damoeles, this 
descendant of the Caliphs sits beneath a suspended fate. 
Through him, the soul of the mighty monarchs who have 
gone before, seem to brood over the impending fate of an 
empire which once extended from the Atlantic to the Gan- 
ges, from the Caucasus to the Indian Ocean.” 


The firman having been obtained, the officers at onee re- 
joined the ship, and proceeded to St. Jean D’Acre in Sy- 
ria. Here they landed, and after some delay in making the 
necessary preparations for their toilsome overland journey, 
they took up the line of march for the Sea of Galilee. We 
cannot follow them in their subsequent movements, (which 
have already been traced in brief inthe article before men- 
tioned)—the visit to Tiberias--the perilous navigation 
through the sinuosities and fearful rapids of the Jordan— 
the arrival at the Dead Sea—the storm, the calm and the 
Sirocco, These undoubtedly form the most valuable and 
interesting portion of the volume which we commend to 
the attention of the reader. I. would be injustice to Lieut. 
Lynch, even had we the space here, to draw so largely upon 
his pages. We shall be content to quote a few passages, 
descriptive of scenery, incident or character, to be taken 
as specimens of his whole production. 

At St. Jean D’Acre they received an important acces- 
sion to their party in the persons of ’Akil Aga el Hasseé, 
a great Sheikh of one of the border tribes, and Sherif Haz- 
za of Mecca, the thirty-third lineal descendant of the proph- 
et. The former had signalized himself in former years in 
carrying on a predatory warfare against the government, 
plundering whom he pleased, and had finally been bought 
off with a commission, like many a more enlightened man 
before him. Junius, who still remains the shadow of a 
name, surrendered his pen as ’Akil did his sword, for a con- 
sideration. But our Sheikh was a dashing fellow, and if 
he sometimes disregarded the rights of property, it was in 
a way to be admired—the very poetry of pillage; and his 
fidelity in friendships made some atonement for his offen- 
ces in this respect. Lieut. Lynch acknowledges the im- 
portant services he rendered the Expedition, and we must 
look upon him as an Admirable Crichton of Arabs, if the 
following description does not make him out a sort of Mus- 
sulman Murat. He was, says Lieut. Lynch, 


“a magnificent savage, enveloped in a scarlet cloth pe- 
lisse, richly embroidered with gold. He was the hand- 
somest, and | soon thought also, the most graceful being 1 
had ever seen. His complexion was of a rich, mellow, 
indescribable olive tint, with glossy black hair; his teeth 
were regular, and of the whitest ivory; and the glance of 
his eye was keen at times, Lut generally soft and lustrous. 
With the tarbouch upon his head, which he seemed to wear 
uneasily, he reclined, rather than sat, upon the opposite 
side of the divan, while his hand played in unconscious fa- 
miliarity with the hilt of his yataghan. He looked like one 


* Steel amid the din of arms 
And wax when with the fair.’ ”’ 


Of Sherif Hazza, our author says, 


“He was about fifty years of age, of a dark Egyptian 
complexion, small stature, and intelligent features. His 
father and elder brother had been sherifs, or governors of 
Mecca until the latter was deposed by Mehemet Ali. He 
was dressed in a spencer and capacions trousers of fine 
olive cloth. His appearance was very prepossessing, and 
he evinced much enlightened curiosity with regard to our 
country and its institutions. We were told that from his 
descent he was held in great veneration by the Arabs; and 
I observed that every Mahommedan who came in, first ap- 
proached him and kissed his hand with an air of profound 
respect.” 


Sherif Hazza accompanied the party throughout the 
whole exploration, and proved of great service in concilia- 
ting the natives. 

The features of the country around them are depicted in 
this volume in the happiest manner. Gainsborough, could 
he teach his pencil to forget the verdant slopes of the Eng- 
lish landscape, or Durand, could he leave the gnarled oaks 
of the North American forest, might transfer to canvas the 
scenery of the Holy Land from these animated descrip- 
tions. Witness the following, of the descent of the Jor- 
dan— 


“The boats had little need of oars to propel them, for 
the current carried us along at the rate of from four to six 
knots an hour, the river, from its eccentric course, scarce- 
ly permitting a correet sketch of its topography to be 
taken. It evrved and twisted north, south, east, and west, 
turning, in the short space of half an hour, to every quarter 
of the compass,—seeming as if desirous to prolong its 
luxuriant meanderings in the calm and silent valley, and 
reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into the ac- 
cursed bosom of the bitter sea. 

‘‘ For hours of their swift descent the boats floated down 
in silence, the silence of the wilderness. Here and there 
were spots of solemn beauty. The numerous birds sung 
with a music strange and manifold; the willow branches 
were spread upon the stream like tresses, and creeping 
mosses and clambering weeds, with a multitude of white 
and silvery little flowers, looked out from among them ; 
and the cliff swallow wheeled over the falls, or went at 
his own wild will darting through the arched vistas, shad- 
owed and shaped by the meeting foliage on the banks ; and 
above all, yet attuned to all, was the music of the river, 
gushing with a sound like that of shawms and cymbals.” 


* * * * ~ 


“The birds were numerous, and at times, when we is- 
sued from the shadow and silence of a narrow and ver- 
dure-tinted part of the stream into an open bend, where 
the rapids rattled and the light burst in, and the birds sang 
their wildwood song, it was, to use a simile of Mr. Bedlow,* 
like a sudden transition from the cold, dull-lighted hall 
where gentlemen hang their hats, into the white and golden 
saloon, where the music rings and the dance goes on.” 


Here is a scene, farther down the river, of a very differ- 
ent kind— 


*“ Henry Beptow, Esq. and Henry J. ANDERSON, 
M. D., were associated with the Expedition as volunteers 
after its original organization,—the first at Constantinople, 
and the other at Beirat. More zealous, efficient, and hon- 
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orable associates could not have been desired.” —Preface. 
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‘* Although the day was some hours past its meridian, the 
weather was exceedingly sultry, and the eye ached from 
the reverberated glare of light it had encountered since 
morning. 

“ There was something in this solitade—in these spots, 
forsaken and alone in their hopeless sterility and weird si- 
lence—that begat reflection, even in the most thoughtless. 
In all this dreary waste there was no sound ; for every liv- 
ing thing had retired, exhausted, from the withering heat 
and blinding glare. Silence, the fit companion of desvlation, 
was profound. The song of a bird, the chirrup of a grass- 
hopper, the drone of a fly, would have been out of har- 
mony. 

“ Here, the eye looked in vain for the soft and tender 
sky, so often beheld in utter listléssness in our own far- 
distant land, and yet, dull and ungrateful that we were, we 
remained untouched with the beauty of its transparent and 
penetrable blue—pure azote and oxygen—into the immea- 
surable depths of which the eye pierced and wandered, but 
to return to earth again, dazzled and unfixed, as though it 
had caught a glimpse of infinity, and, wearied and over- 
powered, sought the finite and the tangible—the compre- 
hensible reality of laminated hills, broad plains, deep val- 
leys, and the mountains, broad of girth and firmly rooted. 
The heavens of more favored climes,—climes as yet un- 
cursed of God; skies, tender, deep, and crystalline, so 
profound in their unfathomableness, and, with their light- 
ning and black thunder-cloud, so terrific in their wrath,— 
such skies are never seen here. 

“ Here, there is no shifting of the scenes of natural beau- 
ty; no ever-varying change of glory upon glory ; no varied 
development of the laws of harmony and truth, which char- 
acterize her workings elsewhere; no morning film of mist. 
or low, hanging cloud of unshed dew; no clouds of feath- 
ery scirrhus, or white wool-like pinnacles of cumuli; or 
light or gorgeous tints, dazzling the eye with their splen- 
dors ; no arrowy shafts of sunlight streaming through the 
rifts of drifting clouds; no silvery spikes of morning shoot- 
ing up in the east, or soft suffusion of eveningin the west; 
but from the gleam of dawn, that deepens at once into in- 
tensity of noon, one withering glare scorches the eye, from 
which, blood-shot and with contracted pupil, it gladly turns 
away. 

“Here, night but conceals and smoulders the flame 
which seems to be consuming earth and heaven. Day after 
day, there is no change. Nature, which elsewhere makes 
a shifting kaleidoscope withclouds, and sunshine, and pure 
azure, has here the curse of sameness upon here, and wea- 
ries with her monotony.” 


Their labors upon the surface of the Dead Sea seem to 
have been attended with the greatest personal inconve- 
nience. The overpowering heat of the sun, the disagreea- 
ble odours from the bituminous springs around the shores, 
and the desolate objects that met the sight, oppressed the par- 
ty beyond all expectation. Lieut. Lynch is of opinion that 
there is nothing absolutely pestilential in the atmosphere of 
the sea, yet he found the sail over its waters exceedingly 
debilitating. The following passage is almost like a leaf 
out of the Italian poet whom he quotes. A portion of the 
party were out in one of the boats and all but himself had 
fallen asleep,— 


“In the awful aspect which this sea presented, when we 
first beheld, it, | seemed to read the inscription over the 
gates of Dante’s Inferno :—* Ye who enter here, leave hope 
behind?’ Since then, habituated to mysterious appearances 
in a journey so replete with them, and accustomed to 
scenes of deep and thrilling interest at every step of our 
progress, those feelings of awe had been insensibly les- 
sened or hushed by deep interest in the investigations we 













































had pursued. But now, as I sat alone in my wakefulness, 
the feeling of awe returned; and, as I looked upon the 
sleepers, { felt ‘the hair of my flesh stand up,’ as Job's did 
when ‘a spirit passed before his face ;’ for, to my disturbed 
imagination, there was something fearful in the expression 
of their inflamed and swollen visages. The fierce angel of 
disease seemed hovering over them, and | read the fore- 
runner of his presence in their flushed and feverish sleep. 
Some, with their bodies bent and arms dangling over the 
abandoned oars, their hands excoriated with the acrid water, 
slept profoundly ;—others, with heads thrown back, and 
lips cracked and sore, with a scarlet flush on either cheek, 
seemed overpowered by heat and weariness even in sleep ; 
while some, upon whose faces shone the reflected light 
from the water, looked ghastly, and dozed with a nervous 
twitching of the limbs, and now and then starting from their 
sleep, drank deeply from a breaker and sunk back again 
into lethargy. The solitude, the scene, my own thoughts, 
were too much; I felt, as | sat thus, steering the drowsily- 
moving bout, as if | were a Charon, ferrying, not the souls, 
hut the bodies, of the departed and the damned, over some 
infernal lake.” 


Those who are curious in antiquities will read with in- 
terest the account of the pillar of salt at Usdum, which 
Josephus took to be Lot's wife, and of the Osher or Dead 
Sea Apple, four jars of which were brought home and may 
be seen in the Patent Office at Washingion. The scienti- 
fic reader will be pleased with the statements of the pon- 
derosity of the water, the character of the crystals brought 
up from the bottom, and the geological formation of the 
shores. While the devout reader of the Scriptures will 
find a true delight in going over the scenes of sacred his- 
tory in company with a discerning and sympathizing ob- 
server. who looks with the eye of faith at each spot hal- 
lowed by the recollections of the Saviour’s mission. 

Lieut. Lynch thus sums ap the results of the expedi- 
tion,— 


“We have carefully sounded this sea, determined its 
geographical position, taken the exact topography of its 
shores, ascertained the temperature, width, depth, and ve- 
locity of its tributaries, collected specimens of every kind, 
and noted the winds, currents, changes of the weather, and 
all atmospheric phenomena. These, with a faithful narra- 
tive of events, will give a correct idea of this wondrous 
body of water, as it appeared to us.” 


Of the bearing of the exploration on biblical history, and 
its effect upon the minds of the party, Lieut. Lynch thus 
speaks, 


“ «The inference from the Bible, thaf this entire chasm 
was a place sunk and ‘overwhelmed’ by the wrath of God, 
seems to be sustained by the extraordinary character of our 
soundings. The bottom of this sea consists of two sub- 
merged plains, an elevated and a depressed one, the first 
averaging thirteen, and the latter ¢hirteen hundred feet below 
the surface.’ 

* * * * * 


‘« But it is for the learned to comment on the facts we 
have laboriously collected. Upon ourselves, the result is 
a decided one. We entered upon this sea with conflicting 
opinions. One of the party was skeptical, and another, I 
think, a professed unbeliever of the Mosaic account. After 
twenty-two days, close investigation, if | am not mistaken, 
we are unanimous in the conviction of the truth of the 
Scriptural account of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain. I record with diffidence the conclusions we have 
reached, simply as a protest against the shallow deductions 
of would-be unbelievers.” 
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The saddest incident connected with the expedition re- 
mains to be related in the death of Lieut. Dale. This gift- 
ed officer shared the fate of Costigan and Molyneux, pay- 
ing with his life the forfeit of his zeal in the cause of sci- 
ence. He died of nervous fever on the evening of the 24th 
July, 1848, at Bhamdun, near Beirdt, in the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of the American Presbyterian Mission. 
It is consoling to know that his last moments were cheered 
by the gentlest ministrations of kindness and affection. 
His remains were buried beneath a Pride of India tree in 
the Frank Cemetery at Beirit. 

We have heard from unquestionable authority that Lieut. 
Lynch intends making a provision, out of the proceeds 
arising from the sale of his volume, for the orphan children 
of his lamented friend. This noble purpose consecrates 
his literary labors, and establishes a claim upon the benev- 
olent everywhere to contribute towards so praiseworthy ar 
object by purchasing a copy of the work. 

It is beautifully printed and embellished with maps and 
illustrations, and may be found at the store of A. Morris. 


These truths are indeed of long standing. But we need 
te be reminded of them now and then, and this good office 
Mr. Longfellow most worthily subserves. 


The little volume before us is a novelette which one may 
comfortably read in the latter part of a summer afternoon. 
As a story it is not remarkable, although the few trivial in- 
cidents on which it turns are managed dexterously enough. 
Kavanagh will be chiefly admired as a web upon which the 
author has fastened some of his brightest embroideries of 
sentiment and fancy. A few of these we shall have occa- 
sion to detach for the benefit of those of our readers who 
have not seen the volume ; but before doing this let us say 
a few words of the characters and the plot. 

In the little village of Fairmeadow, (so runs the tale,) there 
lived a worthy schoolmaster, who bore the name of Churchill 
and struggled with the aspirations of a spirit that rose su- 
perior to primers and slate-pencils. He had meditated for 
years the composition of a Romance, but the genius of Pro- 
crastination had marked him for her own, and the work is 
deferred again and again and is never even commenced. 
Mr. Churchill was recognized, however, by the poetizing la- 
dies of Fairmeadow as the true light of literature for that 





KavanaGu, A Tate. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Boston: Ticknor, Read & Fields. mpcccxLix. 


Those are pleasant hours to us, when, having been sorely 
vexed in body and mind by some of those wearisome pub- 
lications that we are called upon monthly to peruse, we 
turn over the pages of a new work by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. It is as if while walking with tedious associ- 
ates in the dusty highroad, there comes to us a friend of 
cherished companionship and leads us off through green and 
quiet ways, where sweet converse and the minstrelsy of 
bird and waterfall revive the drooping spirit. Or we may 
express ourselves differently by likening our sensation of 
relief to that felt at the opera, when after the shock of a 
war of instruments and a crush of catgut, there bursts upon 
the ear some passage of ineffable harmony, a celestial in- 
spiration of the goddess. The transition is always delight- 
ful and we overflow with gratitude accordingly. 

But our thanks are due to Mr. Longfellow as well for 
profitable as for pleasurable impressions. A good, whole- 
some moral is at the bottom of his works, whether convey- 
ed in bright pictures of student-life as in Hyperion, or in 
hexameters of questionable structure as in Evangeline, or 
in fragmentary sketches of character as in Kavanagh. This 
moral underlies all his productions. It is the essence of 
his poetry. It isthe stamen of his prose. From the peru- 
sal of either, the reflective reader rises sadder and wiser 
than before. At one time he is reminded of the stern ne- 
cessity of daily toil,—the painful sentence that was pro- 
nounced upon the race, when the cherubim with flaming 
sword stood at the eastern portal of the garden of Life. At 
another he is taught that in the earnest play of the affections 
and the unobtrusive observance of good will towards men, 
there is still attainable a certain degree of happiness on 
earth,—that a kind Providence has thrown profusely around 
us the sources of all rational enjoyment—or as the bard of 
Rydal Mount has beautifully expressed it, 


The primal! duties shine aloft like stars, 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers. 


Finally, he may learn that to accomplish any useful result 
in this fleeting existence, there must be a determinate pur- 
pose kept fixedly in view, and that if ‘the star of the un- 
conquered will” rises not within him, his bright hopes of 
future distinction will he quenched for aye in the failure of 


portion of the universe, and they inflict upon him their MSS. 
without pity or compunction. He is visited also by the 
projector of a new magazine, who has immense ideas of a 
national literature which Mr. Churchill * uses up” in a short 
dialogue. In Mr. Churchill we see the true hero of the 
book and in his poetical temperament and unfulfilled des- 
tinies we read the moral—Carpe diem. 


Among Mr. Churchill’s friends is old Mr. Pendexter, the 
parson of the village, who falling out with his parishioners 
on the subject of prerogative, goes off to administer the 
offices of religion to some less “* wicked and perverse gen- 
eration.” After some delay, a successor is appointed in 
the person of Arthur Kavanagh, a pensive young gentle- 
man of the cambric-handkerchief school of piety, who in- 
troduces legends into his discourses to the great delight of 
the young ladies of the parish. From this pallid and sen- 
timental divine the book takes its name. 

But to the heroines, for there is a pair of them. Near 
the village of Fairmeadow lived Cecilia Vaughan, a para- 
gon of female excellence, (with some traces still remaining 
of the boarding-school,) and beauteous as the day. Alice 
Archer, in her home at the village, was every way as lovely 
and attractive. Between the two there existed the warm- 
est friendship, insomuch that a carrier-pigeon was specially 
detailed to bear notes daily from one to the other. 

Now it so happened that both these young girls fell in 
love with Kavanagh, without, however, having confessed 
the soft impeachment to each other in any of their despatch- 
es or conversations. One morning the pigeon pursued by 


nagh’s study. It bears upon its neck a note for Cecilia. 
Mr. Kavanagh affixes another, containing a declaration of 
his passion for her, and lets the bird loose. Unluckily it 
returns to Alice. She reads the billet-doux of the clerical 
lover in a transport of delight, believing it to be designed 
for herself. The superscription soon eruelly undeceives 
her. Then follows an agony of intense grief and the for- 
mation of a magnanimous resolve. The tender billet is 
again affixed and the bird speeds to the rightful inamorata. 
The sorrowing Alice buries the sad secret of her love in 
her own bosom, and the dread angel soon releases her from 
all earthly cares. Here was the theme for which Mr. 
Churchill had sought so vainly, in his poetic musings. 
Here a tragical story as worthy the pen of bard as cities 
sacked or armies vanquished. ‘* Mr. Churchill never knew,” 
says our author, *‘ that, while he was exploring the Past for 
obscure and unknown martyrs, in his own village, near his 





irresolute and fitful endeavors. 


own door, before his own eyes, one of that silent sisterhood 


a hawk flies for refuge into the open window of Mr. Kava- 
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had passed away into oblivion, unnoticed and unknown.” | untimely fate saved him we doubt not from the boards of the 
Such is the little story of Kavanagh. We now present | minor-theatres, to which young gentlemen of his type not 
a few of those exquisite touches of faney with which Mr. | unfrequently resort. 


Longfellow knows so well how to move the heart. Is not 


We commend Kavanagh to our readers, whose appetite 


the following comparison of the present and future states has probably been whetted for it, by the hasty outline we 
of being to the vaults and choirs of a minster, an affecting have here given. It is for sale by Messrs. Nash & Wood- 


inversion of the prevailing idea of the grave? 





«‘ To-day, to-morrow, every day, to thousands, the end of 
the world is close at hand. And why should we fear it? 
We walk bere as it were in the crypts of life ; at times, | 
from the great cathedral above us, we can hear the organ | 
and the chanting of the choir; we see the light stream 
through the open door, when some friend goes up before us ; 
and shall we fear to mouut the narrow staircase of the | 
grave, that leads us out of this uncertain twilight into the 
serene mansions of the life eternal ?” 


In the dialogue between Mr. Churchill and the national- 
literature man, we find this striking passage,— 





All that is best in the great poets of all countries is not 
what is national in them, but whatis universal. Their roots | 


house, 


Evrorean Lire ann Manners; in Familiar Letters to 
Friends. By Henry Cotman, Author of European 
Agriculture, and the Agriculture of France, Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland. In Two Volumes. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. London, Joba 
Petherham, 94, High Holborn. 1849. 


If it did not abundantly appear from these volumes that 
their author is a most worthy and kind-hearted old gentle- 
man, we should be tempted totry our hand at the Quarterly 
Review style of criticism, “‘ so savage and tartarly.” As it 
is, having read them in good faith “ from title-page to colo- 
phon,” we can only say of them, as the younger Mr. Weller 


are in their native soil ; but their branches wave in the un-| i, one of his characteristic epigrammatic expressions, 
patriotic air, that speaks the same language unto all men, | sells us the charity boy said of the alphabet-—* Whether 
and their leaves shine with the illimitable light that per-| it's worth while going through so much to learn so little, is 
vades all lands. Let us throw all, the windows open; let | patter of taste, I think it isn’t.” Our good author might 
us admit the light and air on all sides ; that we may look to- |indeed rejoin to this that the invention of Cadmus has been 
wards the four corners of the heavens, and not always in | very highly commended of late years, the opinion of the 
the same direction.” charity-boy to the contrary notwithstanding, and that per- 
» } : haps our objections to his work are quite as futile and 1ll- 
We conclude our extracts with the picture of a village ee eee tee q clas . 

’ ' : ‘founded. But to say truth, we cannot help thinking that 
beau, the like of whom may be found in every section of | 7 ; ‘ 

, It j f f hae ; Mr. Colman would do well in future to confine his labors 
the country. Itis tothe life. After mentioning Miss Ce- | to the agricultural interest, leavirg “ Enropean Life and 
cilia’s admirers from the town, the author says— , : bad , 

. Manners” to be discussed by those younger tourists whose 
“In addition to these transient lovers, who were but | m¢ipient eeaarer saan change color on the Rhine. 

birds of passage, winging their way, in an incredibly short |_ Mr. Colman s Letters fill 752 pages. We think all that 
space of time, from the torrid to the frigid zone, there was is contained in them with direct reference to “ European 
in the village a domestic and resident adorer, whose | Life and Manners” might have been set forth Le 150 pages. 
love for himself, for Miss Vaughan, and for the beautiful, | This unnecessary bulk has resulted from the incorporation 
had transformed his name from Hiram A. Hawkins to of letters which are mere duplicates of each other, descrip- 
H. Adolphus Hawkins. He was a dealer in English lin- | tive of the same events, the same scenery, the same social 
ens and carpets ;—a profession which of itself fills the mind | peculiarities. Again, we have now and then letters which 


with ideas of domestic comfort. His waistcoats were made | 'e#!!y do not refer in the remotest degree to Europe, such 


like Lord Melbourne’s in the illustrated English papers, | #5 !etters of condolence to friends in affliction, or playful 


and his shiny hair went off to the left in a superb sweep, 
like the hand-rail of a banister. He wore many rings on 
his fingers, and several breast-pins and gold-chains dispo- 
sed about his person. On all his bland physiognomy was 
Stamped, as on some of his linens, ‘ Soft finish for family 
use.” Everything about him spoke the lady’s man. He 
was, in fact, a perfect ring-dove ; and, like the rest of his 
Species, always walked up to the female, and, bowing his 
head, swelled out his white crop, and uttered avery plaint- 
ive mormur. 

‘Moreover, Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins was a poet,— 
so much a poet, that, as his sister frequently remarked, he 
“spoke blank verse in the bosom of his family.’ The gen- 
eral tone of his productions was sad, desponding, perhaps 
slightly morbid. How could it be otherwise with the writings 
of one who had never been the world’s friend, nor the world 
his? who looked upon himself as a ‘ pyramid of mind on 
the dark desert of despair?’ and who, at the age of twenty- 


| messages to his grandchildren at home, or long dissertations 
| 


‘of an ethical nature, exhibiting our author as the most 
amiable of sexegenarians, but certainly quite out of place 
when paraded before the public. Itts proper, however, that 
'we should visit the blame of their publication on the right 
‘heads, the recipients of the Letters, without whose kind 
| instigation they would probably have never seen the light. 
|Our author himself apulogizes in becoming terms in the 
Pretace for these passages, which, while they have impress- 
edus with a high respect for his character, we think to 
bave been most needlessly introduced. 

During Mr. Colman’s residence in Europe, a period of 
about five years, he seems to have been most industrious!y 
engaged in observing the improvements in agriculture and 
the modes of tillage peculiar to various parts of Great Bri- 
tain and the Continent. Of all this he has already inform- 
ed the public in several excellent treatises of an agricultu- 
ral kind. In England his pursnits brought him in fortunate 


five, had drunk the bitter draught of life to the dregs, arm contact with a goodly number of “Dukes, Marquises, 


dashed the goblet down? His productions were pablished 
in the Poet's Corner of the Fairmeadow Advertiser; and 
it was a relief to know, that, in private life, as his sister 
remarked, he was ‘by no means the censorious and moody 
person soine of his writings might imply.’ ” 


Mr. Hawkins, we are told, died at an early age. This 


Earls, Viscounts and Barons,” whose hospitality was very 
freely extended and whose dinners have been celebrated in 
the simple prose of Mr. Culman’s correspondence with 
more than the glow of the Georgics. Indeed our author 
would appear to coincide with Sidney Smith that “ an ex- 
cellent and well-arranged dinner is a most pleasing occur- 
rence, and a great triumph of civilized life.” For before he 
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had been in London a calendar month, on the occasion of 
his first visit to that metropolis, he writes, 


“1 have dined with Mr. Dickens; a most agreeable din- 
ner with Mrs. Read ; a dinner as agreeable with Mr. Tes- 
chemacher; and with Lord Ashburton, with a party of gen- 
tlemen and ladies.” 


But he does not confine himself to dinners, for in the 
same paragraph he says, 


“[T have drank tea with Mr. Carlyle in a most pleasant 
manner,” 


and a few days after he informs us 


**T was at a splendid breakfast at Mr. Pusey’s M. P. with 
a ‘ topping off’ with delicious strawberries and grapes.” 


But the greatest achievements in gastronomy were yet in 
store for him, and he very soon left London for a campaign 
in the country, where he continued to fare sumptuously 
every day. First he visits Althorpe, where Earl Spencer 
dazzles him with gold and silver plate, having beforehand 
shown him the cattle of a goodly pasturage and the Library 
which Dibdin has celebrated. But neither the vellums nor 
the veals so won the heurt of our author as the elegance 
of the dinner-table. From Althorpe he goes to Chatsworth 
and finds the Duke of Devonshire’s cuisine in no way infe- 
rior. Afterwards he visits Lambton Castle and Goodwood, 
(where he greatly admires the porcelain of Sevres, from 
which they sip their post-prandial coffee,) and Welbeck 
Hall and Woburn Abbey, and castles and halls and abbeys 
without number to which we cannot refer. In every case, 
however, the dinner is described at length with the most 
grateful satisfaction. To do justice to Mr. Colman’s pow- 
ers of description in this particular, let us draw upon his 
pages for an account of the English dinner. The passage 
is valuable for its hints on Etiquette ; 


** At dinner, you are always expected to be in full dress ; 
straight coat, black satin, or white waistcoat, silk stock- 
ings and pumps, but not gloves ; and if you dine abroad in 
London, you keep your hat in your band until you go in to 
dinner, when you give it to a servant, or leave it in an anti- 
room. (Query, ante-room?) The Lady of the house gene- 
rally claims the arm of the principal stranger, or the gen- 
tleman of the highest rank; she then assigns the other 
ladies and gentlemen by name, and commonly waits until 
all her guests precede her into dinner, though this is not in- 
variable, The gentleman is expected to sit near the lady 
whom he hands in. Grace is almost always 'said by the 
master, and it is done in the shortest possible way. Some- 
times no dishes are put upon the table until the soup is 
done with, but at other times there are two covers besides 
the soup. The soup is various; in Scotland it is usually 
what they call hodge-podge, a mixture of vegetables with 
some meat. After soup, the fish cover is removed, and this 
is commonly served round without any vegetables, but cer- 
tainly not more than one kind. After fish, come the plain 
joints, roast or boiled, with potatoes, peas or beans, and 
cauliflowers. Then sherry wine is handed by the servant to 
every one. German wine is offered to those who prefer it ; 
this is always drank in green glasses; then come the en- 
trées, which are a variety of French dishes, and hashes ; 
then champagne is offered ; after this remove, come ducks, 
or partridges, or other game ; after this the bon bons, pud- 
dings, tarts, sweetmeats, blanc mange ; then cheese and 
bread, and a glass of strong ale is handed round ; then the 
removal of the upper cloth, and oftentimes the most deli- 
cious fruits and confectionary follow, such as grapes, 
peaches, melons, apples, dried fruits, &c., &c. After this 








—_—_———_— 


is put upon the table a small bottle of Constantia wine, 
which is deemed very precious, and handed round in small 
wine glasses, or noyeau, or some other cordial. Fiiger 
glasses are always furnished, though in some cases | nave 
seen a deep silver plate filled with rose-water presented to 
each guest, in which he dips the corner of his napkin, to 
wipe his lips or his fingers. No cigars or pipes are ever 
offered, and soon after the removal of the cloth, the ladies 
retire to the drawing-room, the gentlemen close up at the 
table, and after sitting as long as you please, you go into 
the drawing-room to have coffee and then tea.” 


Immediately after this we are told, with good reason cer- 
tainly, that “the style of living is elegant and luxurious,” 
and lest we should think the opportunities for observation 
which he has already mentioned are not sufficient, he adds, 
“| dined in company one week seven times,” a feat which we 
venture to say has never been surpassed by the most ac- 
complished diner-out since the days of Brummell the mag- 
nificent. 

But while so many “good things” conspired to render 
our author’s country excursion pleasurable, there were two 
continually recurring sources of disquietudé and alarm, be- 
tween which his peace of mind seems really to have been 
greatly disturbed. First, there were agricultural dinners 
at which he was always expected to speak, and second, 
there were meetings of the fox-hounds at which he was al- 
ways expected to ride. And it would seem that frightful 
visions of flying over five-bar gates on a mettlesome steed 
and being on his legs for a speech before a thousand well- 
fed farmers, did so trouble the slumbers of our author (who 
had never ventured upon such dangerous experiments at 
home, in Salem, Massachusetts,) that he was compelled in 
a measure to give up the dinners and forego the fox-hunts. 
On one occasion, however, he joined the hunters “‘ on con- 
dition that he should leap no fences” and was maofully in at 
the death. And this occasion presents the author in his 
best point of view, in displaying the native goodness of his 
heart, for be laments the cruelty of the sport and afte: wards 
tells us that the head of the fox, which he sent toa youthful 
friend in Boston, “ quite startled him” to see “ his glaring 
eyes looking me out of countenance at the tea-table.” 
Uncle Toby himself could not have been more merciful. 

Indeed this unaffected kindliness speaks out everywhere, 
and he cannot allude to the successes of our arms in the Mex- 
ican War, which occurred while he was abroad, with any 
satisfaction. Like the worthy member of the Peace Soci- 
ety who harangued the good people of Kindercumfalty, he 
prays for the extinction of all tumults and battles—that the 
American as well as 


“The Turk and the Russian, 
The Greek and the German, 
The Dutch and Italian, 
Swede, Prussian and Pole, 
Should abstain hereafter 
From the practice of pulling 
Their neighbour’s long noses.” 


We regret that his objections to the War, like those oflittle 
Peterkin in the the batlad, are not confined to the general 
proposition of its inhumanity, for he deprecates it the more 
especially as its design was (as he says) “to extend slave- 
ry.” Now for slavery Mr. Colman seems to feel a genu- 
ine Salem abhorrence, for he classes it with Repudiation 
among the dark spots on the American character, and when 
Garrison, Wright and the runaway negro, Frederick Doug- 
lass, visit London, he hails with pleasure the arrival of ** old 
friends.” Writing under date of “ i8th August, 1846,” 
after describing a performance of Rachel, Mr. Colman says, 
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« Last evening I had a different entertainment. I saw 
advertised a meeting of an anti-slavery league, and that 
Garrison, Wright, and Douglass, &c., were to hold forth. 
I thought I should like to hear some familiar and accustomed 
voices and to shake hands with some old friends. ‘The meet- 
ing was well attended. Mrs. Bailey, a good friend, where 
I dined at five, (still dining and in bad grammar too!) wish- 
ed togo with me, and we did not leave the meeting, which was 
then in full biast, until after twelve. I got home about half 
past one. 

“ Douglass rivals Matthews in his powers of imitation ; (cre- 
dat Judeus !) he was exceedingly entertaining, and was re- 
ceived and heard with a tempest of applause continually 
bursting about his ears. Wright was very caustic. (Hear 
this, oh good subscribers on the Pedee and the Apalachicola 
and be thereat greatly distressed!) Garrison, whom I he- 
lieve to be honest and disinterested, and certainly to be ad- 
mired for his consistency and perseverance, was violent and 
virulent beyond precedent.” 


After learning that Mr. Colman was “ entertained” with 
this remarkable demonstration of “ black spirits and white,” 
we are sorry to be informed that 


“« The Speeches were a continued attack upon the United 
States and some Presbyterian clergymen, who have come 
here to attend the Evangelical Alliance, the object of which 
is to put down popery.” 


Our author confesses that this was not “ altogether to his 
taste” from which we may infer that he was not greatly of- 
fended by it. Now we do not know how much human na- 
ture can stand, but we should have thought that to hear a 
slanderous and sudatory negro, in a crowded hall, pouring 
out abuse of America, to an English audience, would have 
been too much for the olfactories and the temper of even a 
New England philanthropist. But notso. For he observes 
in this connection, doing violence at once to our feelings as 
a slaveholder and an admirer of Lindley Murray, 


“T cannot say that a fugitive slave, knowing by his own 
experience the miseries of the condition, and again aman, 


have not the right to be plain spoken, denunciatory and se- 
vere,” 


In another place, however, to his credit be it said, he 
admits that “the miseries of the condition” are not com- 
parable with the sufferings of another class of persons, 
whom the sympathising English abolitionists might well 
assist, before affiliating with Garrison & Co. 


“The condition of a large portion of the Irish people,” 
says he, “ involves an amount of destitution and wretch- 
edness which admits of no description, aud in comparison 
with which, the physical condition of the Southern slaves is 
almost a condition of felicity.” 


And again of a party of Quakers whom he saw in Dub 
lin he says— 


“ The good souls, however, seemed to be sadly afflicted 
when I told them that in all physical and political comforts, 
the condition of the American slaves was infinitely better thun 
that of the lower Irish.” 

In Scotland also Mr. Colman met with destitution enough 
to occupy the attention of British Charitable Societies for 
years. The Anti-Slavery Associations might profitably 
direct their efforts to the slaves of Edinburgh and Dundee. 
We heartily agree with Mr. Colman that there is little of 
true religion in those wrangling fanatics who talk of ‘* Free 
Church,” while their fellow-beings are starving all around 


Of a part of Edinburgh, Mr. Colman writes— 


“The street crowded with people, hare-headed and 
bare-footed, exhibited an assemblage of thousands of mis- 
erable, starving, drunken, ignorant, dissolute, poor, forlorn, 
wretched beings, in the midst of what is called a Chris- 
tian commonity. After this sight, [ went to church, and 
with what heart 1 leave you to conjecture—and here [ 
found churches crowded with people full of rancor, breath- 
ing anathemas against those who do not agree with themin 
opinion, and contending with each other with all the fury 
of the ancient clans, about church government. What a 
commentary suggests itself toa reflecting mind! It seemed 
to me to resemble nothing more than a contention between 
the Priest and the Levite about sacrifices over the body of 
a wounded, robbed and bleeding traveller by the wayside. 
These people, too, will spend thousands and thousands for 
missions to the Heathens, many of whom are really more 
of Christians than they are themselves, and neglect their 
poor, suffering brethren, wallowing in wretchedness, and 
destitution, and vice, at their own doors!” 


At Dundee the state of things was even worse. After 
describing the repulsive sights that assailed him in that 
city, he says— 


‘“‘ Here, too, the Christians are engaged heart and soul 
‘in fighting against heresy, and contending about church 
government. Away with such controversies, miscalled re- 
ligious, from the earth !” 


Mr. Colman sometimes tells a home truth, in his simple 
way, which comes with all the greater force from across 
the water. What could be more just than the following 
paragraph, 


““ My companions have been moat agreeable; but a Bos- 
tonian* myself, yet I cannot help being amused, as I con- 
fess [ have been for years, with the prejudices of my towns- 
men. They think always that Boston was mare in the 
morning, while the materials were fresh, and before they 
had been culled for any other places. It takes a long time 
to make any breach in this wall of prejudice, and with 
them every thing is measured by this standard. It requires, 
in many cases, not a little time to satisfy such persons that 
other countries have their advantages, other people their virtues, 
and other cities their beauties, and to pick our way out of the 
shell, from which, at best, we emerge only half fledged.” 


Of the style of these volumes we need say little. It is 
as easy and as slipshod as “familiar letters to friends” 
generally are. We have been somewhat amused at Mr, 
Colman’s surprise in finding himself out of the atmos- 
phere of New England provincialism and hearing certain 
English words used as they should be. The word “ clever" 
seemed to have been a novelty to him in the sense of “ ex- 
pert” or “adroit,” for in referring to a sprightly lady with 
whom he became acquainted, he tells us that he was, ‘in 
the English sense of the word, one of the cleverest women” 
he knew. 

But our remarks and extracts must close here or our 
readers will be likely to urge the same objection to our 
critical notice as we did in the outset to the volumes them- 
selves. 

The work is for sale by Messrs. J. W. Randolph & Co. 


* It is to be observed that our author here calls himself a 
Bostonian, yet as there are frequent passages in which he 
refers to Salem as the place of his domicil, we presume 
that he regards Salem as but a suburb of Boston, as Little 
Pedlington is of London. We have seen persons who con- 
sidered Plymouth Rock as to all intents and purposes ‘a 





them. 


part of Boston. 


ay he 
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Tue SHAksPerRian Reaper: acollection &c., by John 
W. S. Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia Col- 
lege. New York: Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: G. 
S. Appleton. 1839. 


This is a very neat little volume, gotten up in the usual 
good style of these excellent publishers. We have 1.0 fault 
to find with type or paper. But we cannot approve the li- 
cense which the compiler has confessedly assumed, of redu- 
cing his author to hia own standard of decorum—substitu- 
ting his own words for Shakspeare’s—and cutting out the 
passages which are too strong for his taste. Selections are 
one thing—emasculated plays are another. Think of a 
man finding ‘‘ synonymes” for Shakspeare’s words! Did 
Mr. Howe ever hear of ‘gilding refined gold,” or “ paint- 
ing the lily?” He evidently believes that he has been 
sinning. He inakes many apologies—says that to “do a 
great right,” he has “done a little wrong”—admits that he 
may have “cut beyond the wound, to make the cure com- 
plete”—and pleads that he has “high medical authority” 
for such treatment of desperate cases.” Who told him 
that Shakspeare’s was a desperate case? His own is 
much more so. He has done a great wrong, without any 
right at all: so that his Jesuit maxim shall not avail him. 
Away with such mutilators! They would mar the Apollo 
Belvidere, or the Greek Slave, because Jadies and gentle- 
men don’t like to study them in company: or perhaps they 
might encase the one in a sack coat and pantaloons, and 
surround the other with skirts and stomachers. Again, we 
say, down with such mutilators! We insist upon the in- 
tegrity of the great masters. 


Biackwoop’s MaGazine and the Foreicn Reviews. 


These sterling publications for the last few months have 
possessed more than usual interest. Blackwood still harps 
on the old string of legitimacy, so that its political strain 
has somewhat jarred upon our ears, but there is no lack of 
stirring music of another character thrown out by master 
hands. Part XIII of ‘‘ The Caxtons” appears in the June 
number, together with the first of the “* Dies Boreales,” in 
which we recognise Christopher North again. The Edin- 
burgh, for April, contains a noble article on “ The Vanity 
and the Glory of Literature,” worthy of its best fame. But 
perhaps the most striking paper of the day is the slashing 
criticism of Croker upon Macaulay, in the last number of 
the London Quarterly. In former times, we read in Frois- 
sart, there was a custom for gentlemen to rig themselves 
out in vizor and corselet, mount fiery steeds and ride at full 
speed at each other with Jance in rest, for the purpose of 
amusing “ gay ladyes” by tumbling each other in the dust. 
At a much earlier period, there was even a more naughty 
practice, among the higher classes, of placing two brave 
men in the open space of an amphitheatre, and cheering 
them on to kill each other, amid the waving of scarfs and 
the pomp of regal festivity. Such things are no longer. 
The age of chivalry is gone. Gladiatorial exhibitions do 
not now delight civilized people. Nous avons chanyé tout 
cela. But we have a diversion of a no less cruel character. 
Two authors, “clad in complete steel,” rush on to a con- 
flict more stirring than any ever fought by knight or gladi- 
ator, in the lists orthe arena. The Review is the field of 
engagement and the subscribers are the audience, who 
look on with the most engrossing interest for the result. 
This is always the same. Bothareused up. Itis an affair 
like the feline skirmish of Kilkenny, where nothing remains 
to mark the spot of the action. Such has been the case 
with Croker and Macaulay. In the pages of the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly, hoth these accomplished litterateurs have 








been “‘ butchered to make a London holiday.” We com- 
mend the encounter to the ingenious person who parodies 
passages of Childe Harold for the Punch, and ask that he 
will give it to us in Spenserian verse, beginning with the 
stanZa, 


“ T see before me the Reviewer lie.” 


But to the article. 

We have read Mr. Croker’s review with some attention, 
and while we admit that he convicts Mr. Macaulay of oc- 
casional exaggeration, arising out of his antithetical style, 
we cannot see that he has succeeded in establishing any 
great fault in the History as a whole. The most remarka- 
ble thing to our mind that Mr. Croker brings forward, is the 
wondrous similarity between passages of Mackintosh and 
Macaniay, relating to the same events. This could scarce- 
ly have been accidental and yet Mr. Macaulay makes no 
acknowledgment of having borrowed anything from his pre- 
decessor. Mr. Croker quite fails, we think in sustaining 
his wholesale accusations of party prejudice and sometimes 
‘falls on ’tother side” by convicting himself of the bitter- 
est tory feelings. Some of his verbal objections tothe His- 
tory are altogether below the dignity of criticism and re- 
mind us of his complaint many years ago against Lord By- 
ron, that he called one of his poems, “ The Bride of Aby- 
dos” when in point of fact the heroine was not a bride, but 
only about to be one. 

The Reviews have reached us through Messrs. Nash & 
Woodhouse, the Richmond agents, at whose store subscrip- 
tions will be received. 


CHARACTERIsTICS oF LITERATURE, Illustrated by the 
Genius of Distinguished Men. By Henry T. Tuck- 
ERMAN. Philadelphia, Lindsay and Blaki«ton. 1849. 


We have before us, collected into a volume, the entire 
serice of Essays on literary characters, which Mr. Tuck- 
erman has contributed to the Messenger during twelve 
months past,—Sir Thomas Browne, John Sterling, Mark 
Akenside, Lamb and Keats, Channing, Swift, and Burke,— 
together with three others, Shenstone, Roscoe, and Macau- 
lay, and one written many years since on Charles Lamb as 
a Humorist. To the readersof the Messenger it is scarce- 
ly necessary to say a word in praise of this most excellent 
book. We regard Mr. Tuckerman as one of the most 
thoughtful and philosophical writers of our acquaintance, 
and we do not remember to have seen any book from his 
pen, that is not to be considered as a valuable acquisition 
toa library. There isa certain finish to his style that shows 
the true scholar,—a finish derived from wide and intimate 
knowledge of books imparting a charm to every sentence— 
while the reflections in which he indulges betray a habit of 
attentively observing the springs of human action. Mr. 
Tuckerman does not write books to order, as many of our 
modern author-craft do, and in his composition he bas gen- 
erally acted in accordance with a good old maxim touching 
conversation, long since obsolete,—be sure you hiave some- 
thing to say before you open your mouth, 

The present volume is very handsomely printed and is 
for sale by A. Morris. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Robert Carter & Co., of 
New York for some of their recent publications which we 
shall take an early opportunity of noticing. This firm has 
become famous for the number of theological and devotion- 
al works which they send forth constantly from the press. 
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